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THE DE VINNE PRESS 


Some Sarly Italian Engravers before 


the time of OlGarcantonio 


“Wemay havetoadmtt.. . that there ts nothingin Italian engraving 
before Marcantonio quite on a level with the achievement of Albrecht 
Diirer, but the indefinable allure that characterizes so much of the work 
of the minor Italran artists of the earlier Renaissance ts more than enough 


compensation for any lack of technical efficiency, . . . and it ts still the 
youth of artistic development, with its naive joy and freshness of outlook, 
which holds us with the stronger spell.” Arthur M. Hind. 


PROFILE Bust OF A YOUNG WOMAN 


After Leonardo da Vinci 

“Of the prints attributed to Leonardo, the fascinating Profile Bust 
of a Young Woman stands out from the rest for the sensitive quality 
of its outline, but even here I would be more ready to see the hand 
of an engraver like Zoan Andrea, who after leaving Mantua seems 
to have settled in Milan and done work in a finer manner influenced 
by the style of the Milanese miniaturists (such as the Master of the 
Sforza Book of Hours in the British Museum).’’ Arthur M. Hind. 

Reproduced from the unique impression in the British Museum 

Size of the original engraving, 414x 3 inches 
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SOME EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS 
BEFORE THE TIME OF MARCANTONIO 


By ARTHUR M. HIND 


Of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum 


Author of “Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings in the British Museum,” 
“Short History of Engraving and Etching,” *t Rembrandt’s Etchings: 
an Essay and a Catalogue,” ete. 


4A TEFTEENTH-CENTURY Italian engraving 
) is not an easy hunting-ground for the col- 
lector, but it is one of the most fascinating 
not less for its own sake than for the diffi- 
culty of securing one’s prize. 

From the time of Raphael onward Italian engrav- 
ing presents an overwhelmingly large proportion of 
reproductions of pictures, and loses on that account 
its primary interest. But in the fifteenth and the early 
sixteenth century, the engravers, though for the most 
part less accomplished craftsmen, were artists of real 
independence. We may in some cases exaggerate this 
independence through not knowing the sources which 
they used, but the mere lack of that knowledge 
adds a particular interest to their prints. Treated not 
only in virtue of their special claim as engravings, but 
merely as designs, we find something in them which 
the paintings of the period do not offer us. 

In general, the presence and influence of one of the 
greater artistic personalities of the time may be recog- 
nized, but seldom definitely enough for us to trace the 
painter’s immediate direction. Mantegna is the most 
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brilliant exception of a painter of first rank who is 
known to have handled the graver at this period. But 
forgetting the great names it is remarkable how in the 
early Renaissance in Italy even the secondary crafts- 
men produced work of the same inexpressible charm 
that pervades the great masterpieces. 

One of the most beautiful examples I can cite is the 
Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, which is known 
only in the British Museum impression. It has all 
the fascination of Botticelli’s style without being 
quite Botticelli—unless the engraver himself is to ac- 
count for the coarsening in the drawing of individual 
forms. Mr. Herbert P. Horne, the great authority on 
Botticelli and his school, thinks it is by Bartolommeo 
di Giovanni (Berenson’s ‘‘Alunno di Domenico’’). 
But whether immediately after Botticelli or after some 
minor artist of the school, there is the same delightful 
flow and rhythmic motion in the design that one 
thinks of in relation to Botticelli’s Spring. 

Botticelli was in early life under the immediate 
inspiration, if not in the very service, of the great 
goldsmith Pollaiuolo (witness his picture of Fortitude 
in Florence). One almost expects in consequence that 
he may at some period have tried his hand at engrav- 
ing, but there is no proof that he did anything besides 
supplying the engravers with designs. His chief con- 
nection with the engravers was in the series of plates 
done for Landino’s edition of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Com- 
edy”’ (Florence, 1481). Altogether nineteen plates 
(and a repetition of one subject) are known, but al- 
though spaces are left throughout the whole edition 
for an illustration to each canto, it is only in rare 
copies that more than two or three are found. Even 
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the fine presentation copy to Lorenzo de’ Medici (now 
in the National Library, Florence) is without a single 
plate, showing perhaps the small regard that was paid 
to engraving for book decoration at that period. This 
lack of appreciation and the difficulties (or double 
labor) the printers experienced in combining copper- 
plate impressions with type led soon after this and a 
few other experiments of the period to the use of 
woodeut as the regular mode of book illustration for 
well over a century. Apart from the plates to this 
edition, Botticelli’s devotion to Dante is shown in 
the beautiful series of pen drawings—in the most 
subtly expressive outline—preserved at Berlin and in 
the Vatican. It seems on the whole probable that they 
are later than the 1481 edition, so that we cannot point 
to the original drawings for the prints. 

Most important of all the contemporary engravings 
after Botticelli is the Assumption of the Virgin, the 
largest of all the prints of the period (printed from 
two plates, and measuring altogether about 82.5 «x 56 
em.). An original study by Botticelli for the figure 
of St. Thomas, who is receiving the girdle of the Vir- 
gin, is in Turin, and clinches the argument in favor of 
Botticelli’s authorship. The view of Rome, a record 
of Botticelli’s visit, is an interesting feature of the 
landscape. 

This engraving is produced in what has been called 
the Broap MANNER in contradistinction to the FINE 
MANNER, e.g. of the Dante prints. In the Broap Man- 
NER the lines are laid chiefly in open parallels, and 
generally the shading is emphasized with a lighter 
return stroke laid at a small angle between the paral- 
lels. Its aim is essentially the imitation of pen draw- 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 


Florentine engraving, in the Broad Manner, after a design by Botticelli 
“Most important of all the contemporary engravings after Botticelli 
is the Asswmption of the Virgin. . . . An original study by Botti- 
celli for the figure of St. Thomas, who is receiving the girdle of 
the Virgin, is in Turin, and clinches the argument in favor of 
Botticelli’s authorship. The view of Rome, a record of Botticelli’s 
visit, is an interesting feature of the landscape.’ Arthur M. Hind. 


Size of the original engraving, 3254 x 2214 inches 
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ing after the manner of such draughtsmen as Polla- 
iuolo and Mantegna. The Fringe MANNER on the other 
hand shows shading in close cross-hatching (somewhat 
patchy and cloudy in effect in most of the early Flor- 
entine prints), and gives the appearance of imitating 
a wash drawing. 

The two manners may be well compared in the 
series of ‘‘Prophets and Sibyls,’’ which exists in two 
versions, the earlier being in the Fine, and the later 
in the Broad Manner. The first series shows a crafts- 
man who drew largely from German sources (putting 
a St. John of the Master E. S. into the habit of the 
Inbyan Sibyl). In the second we have an artist who 
discarded all the ugly and awkward features which 
originated in the German originals, and showed 
throughout a far truer feeling for beauty and a much 
finer power of draughtsmanship than the earlier en- 
graver. Mr. Herbert Horne suspects, rightly I think, 
that Botticelli himself directly inspired this trans- 
formation of the ‘‘Prophets and Sibyls.”’ 

Through our lack of knowledge of the engravers of 
this early period in Florence we are driven to a rather 
constant use of the somewhat unattractive distinctions 
of the Fine and Broad Manners. We may claim, 
however, to have advanced a little further in the eluci- 
dation of questions of authorship, though the great 
German authority on this period, Dr. Kristeller of 
Berlin, would still keep practically all the early Flor- 
entine engravings in an unassailable anonymity. This 
is of course better than classing all the engravings of 
the period and school, both in the Fine and Broad 
Manners, under the name of Baccio Baldini, which has 
long been the custom. <A certain ‘‘Baccio, orafo’’ has 
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THE LIBYAN SIBYL 


a series of the ‘‘Prophets and Sibyls,”’ 


engraved in the Fine 


Manner of the Finiguerra SN: 


Size of the original engraving, 7 x 
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THE LIBYAN SIBYL 


From a series of the ‘“‘Prophets and Sibyls,’’ engraved in the 
Broad Manner of the Finiguerra School 
Size of the original engraving, 7 x 414 inches 
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been found in documents as buried in 1487, but there 
is practically nothing to connect his name with the 
substance of our prints. We would not on that account 
regard him as a myth, but are reduced at the moment 
to Vasari’s statement that ‘‘Baldini, the successor of 
Finiguerra in the Florentine school of engraving, hay- 
ing little invention, worked chiefly after designs by 
Botticelli.’’? Considering the fact that both Broad 
and Fine Manners (in all probability the output of 
two distinct workshops) show prints definitely after 
Botticelli, we are still in entire darkness as to the posi- 
tion of Baldini. 

With regard to an important group of Fine Manner 
prints, Sir Sidney Colvin has given strong reasons 
for the attribution to Maso Finiguerra, made famous 
by Vasari as the inventor of the art of engraving. 
Considering Vasari’s evident error in regard to the 
discovery of engraving (for there were engravings in 
the north of Europe well before the earliest possible 
example of Finiguerra), modern students have been 
inclined to regard Finiguerra as much in the light of 
a myth as Baldini. But there is no lack of evidence 
as to his life and work, and without repeating the 
arguments here, which are given in full in Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s ‘‘Florentine Picture-Chronicle’’ (London, 
1898), we would at least state our conviction that a 
considerable number of the early Florentine engrav- 
ings, as well as an important group of nielli, must be 
from his hand. Vasari speaks of him as the most 
famous niello-worker in Florence, and he also speaks 
of his drawings of ‘figures clothed and unclothed, and 
histories’’ (the ‘‘figures’’ evidently the series tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Finiguerra in Florence, but now 
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THE PLANET MERCURY 


Florentine engraving in the Fine Manner, attributed to 
Maso Finiguerra, or his school 

“A curiously entertaining side-light is given by one of these engray- 

ings, the Merewry for the series of ‘Planets.’ Here we see the repre- 


sentation of a goldsmith’s shop in the streets of Florence, stocked 
just as we know from documents Finiguerra’s to have been. 


5 } ‘ And the 
goldsmith is evidently engaged in engraving, not a niello, but a large 
copperplate. 


Arthur M. Hind, 


Size of the original engraving, 1234 x 896 inches 
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for a large part labeled with an extreme of timidity 
‘*school of Pollaiuolo’’; the ‘‘histories,’’ probably the 
‘*Picture-Chronicle’’ series, acquired from Mr. Ruskin 
for the British Museum). Then considering Vasari’s 
fuller statement that Finiguerra was also responsible 
for larger engravings in the light of a group of Flor- 
entine engravings which correspond closely in style 
with many of the only important group of Florentine 
nielli (chiefly in the collection of Baron Edouard de 
Rothschild, Paris) as well as with the Uffizi drawings, 
we can hardly escape the conviction that Vasari was 
correct in his main thesis. A curiously entertaining 
side-light is given by one of these engravings, the 
Mercury for the series of ‘‘Planets.’’ Here we see 
the representation of a goldsmith’s shop in the streets 
of Florence, stocked just as we know from documents 
Finiguerra’s to have been. And the goldsmith is 
evidently engaged in engraving, not a niello, but a 
large copperplate. 

The engravings most certainly by Finiguerra, such 
as the Judgment Hall of Pilate (Gotha), the March to 
Calvary and the Cructfizion (British Museum), Vari- 
ous Wild Animals Hunting and Fighting (British 
Museum), are of course rarities which most collectors 
can never hope to possess. The same may also be said 
of somewhat later prints in the same manner of en- 
graving (which may be the work of the heirs of Fini- 
guerra’s atelier, which is known to have been carried 
on by members of his family until 1498), such as the 
Fine Manner ‘‘Prophets and Sibyls’’ and the ‘‘Otto 
Prints.’’ We will in consequence devote less space to 
these rarities, possessed chiefly by a few European 
collections, than their artistic interest would justify, 
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keeping our argument henceforward more to the en- 
gravings that the American amateur has the chance of 
seeing or acquiring at home. 

One of the ‘‘Otto Prints’’ (so called from the eigh- 
teenth-century collector who possessed the majority 
of the series), A Young Man and Woman Each Hold- 
ing An Apple, is in the Gray Collection, Harvard, and 
it is a charming example of the amatory subjects of 
the series, prints such as the Florentine gallant might 
have pasted on the spice-box to be presented to his 
inamorata. The badge of Medici (the six ‘‘palle’’ 
with three lilies in the uppermost) added by a con- 
temporary hand in pen and ink suggests that this one 
may have been used by the young Lorenzo himself 
between about 1465 and 1467, which accords well with 
the probable date of the engravings. 

The only known engraving by the goldsmith and 
painter Antonio Pollaiuolo, the large Battle of Naked 
Men, shows a far greater artist than his slightly elder 
contemporary Finiguerra. They had both studied in 
the same workshop and probably continued a sort of 
partnership until Finiguerra’s death. Pollaiuolo’s 
draughtsmanship evinces a grip and intensity that 
Finiguerra entirely lacks in his somewhat torpid aca- 
demic drawings, and it is seen at its best in this mag- 
nificently vigorous plate. An excellent impression, 
surpassed by few in the museums of Europe, is, I 
believe, in the collection of Mr. Francis Bullard of 
Boston. 

Before leaving Florence for north Italy we would 
allude to that attractive engraver of the transition 
period, Cristofano Robetta. His art has lost the finest 
flavor of the primitive Florentine without having suc- 
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A YouNG MAN AND WomaAN EACH HOLDING AN APPLE 


A Florentine engraving in the Fine Manner, attributed 
to the school of Finiguerra 


“One of the ‘Otto Prints’ (so called from the eighteenth-century col- 
lector who possessed the majority of the series), 4 Young Man and 
Woman Each Holding An Apple, is in the Gray Collection, Harvard, 
and it is a charming example of the amatory subjects of the series, 
prints such as the Florentine gallant might have pasted on the spice- 
box to be presented to his inamorata. The badge of Medici (the 
six ‘palle’ with three lilies in the uppermost) added by a contemporary 
hand in pen and ink suggests that this one may have been used by 
the young. Lorenzo himself between about 1465 and 1467, which 
accords well with the probable date of the engravings.” 
Arthur M. Hind. 
(The inscription above reads 6 amore te qa (questa) and 
piglia qa: *‘O Love, this to vou” and ‘Take this.’’) 


Size of the original engraving, 414 x 414 inches 
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CRISTOFANO ROBETTA. : THE ADORATION OF THE MaGI 


“Oristofano Robetta’s art has lost the finest flavor of the primitive 
Florentine without having succeeded to the sound technical system 
of the contemporaries of Diirer, but it has a thoroughly individual 
though delicate vein of fancy. The Adoration of the Magi, one of his 
finest plates, is a free translation of a picture by Filippino Lippi in 
the Uffizi, but the group of singing angels is an addition of his own, 
and done with a true sense for graceful composition.” 
Arthur M. Hind. 
MA 


Size of the original engraving, 1194 x 11 inches 


ceeded to the sound technical system of the contem- 
poraries of Direr, but it has a thoroughly individual 
though delicate vein of fancy. The Adoration of the 
Magi, one of his finest plates, is a free translation of 
a picture by Filippino Lippi in the Uffizi, but the 
group of singing angels is an addition of his own, and 
done with a true sense for graceful composition. Fine 
early impressions of this print are of course difficult 
to get, but it is perhaps the best known of Robetta’s 
works, because of the number of modern impressions 
in the market. The original plate (with the Allegory 
of the Power of Love engraved on the back) belonged 
to the Vallardi Collection in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is now in the British Museum, happily safe 
from the reprinter. 

Among the greatest rarities of early engraving in 
north Italy is the well-known series traditionally 
ealled the ‘‘Tarocchi Cards of Mantegna’’—some- 
what erroneously, for they are neither by Mantegna, 
nor Tarocchi, nor playing-cards at all. As in the case 
of the ‘‘ Prophets and Sibyls,’’ there are two complete 
series of the same subjects by two different engravers. 
Each series consists of fifty subjects divided into five 
sections and illustrating: (1) the Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men; (2) Apollo and the Muses; (3) the 
Arts and Sciences; (4) the Genii and Virtues; (5) the 
Planets and Spheres. A considerable number of the 
earliest impressions known are still in contemporary 
fifteenth-century binding, and it seems as if the series 
was intended merely as an instructive or entertaining 
picture-book for the young. There is the most absolute 
divergence of opinion as to which is the original series, 
and the student is encouraged to whet his critical acu- 
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ERATO 


One of a series of fifty instructive cards erroneously called 
the “Tarocchi Cards of Mantegna.’ First series; the work of 
an anonymous Ferrarese engraver working about 1465-1470. 


Size of the original engraving, 714 x 3154g inches 
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ERATO 


One of a series of fifty instructive cards erroneously called 
the “‘Tarocchi Cards of Mantegna.’’ Second series; the work 
of an anonymous Florentine engraver working about 1475— 
1480. 

Size of the original engraving, 67% x 31146 inches 
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men on the problem by the excellent set of reproduc- 
tions which has recently been issued by the Gra- 
phische Gesellschaft and edited by Dr. Kristeller. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Kristeller takes what seems to me an 
entirely wrong view of the matter. I cannot but feel 
that the more finely engraved series is at the same 
time the more ancient, and almost certainly Ferrarese 
in origin, so characteristic of Cossa is the type of these 
figures with large heads, rounded forms, and bulging 
drapery. The second series shows a more graceful 
sense of composition and spacing (the heads and fig- 
ures being in better relation to the size of the print), 
but its very naturalism is to me an indication of its 
somewhat later origin. The less precise technical qual- 
ity of this second series is closely related-to the Flor- 
entine engravings in the Fine Manner, and I am 
inclined to regard it as the work of a Florentine 
engraver of about 1475 to 1480, i.e. about a decade 
later than the original set. 

Leaving the pseudo-Mantegna for the master him- 
self, we are in the presence of the greatest of the 
Italian engravers before Marcantonio—if not of all 
time. Like the Florentines, Mantegna was an ardent 
lover of antiquity, but his spirit was far more impas- 
sive, far more like the antique marble itself. His clas- 
sical frame of mind was to some extent the offspring 
of his education in the school of Squarcione and in 
the academic atmosphere of Padua. His art has a 
monumental dignity which the Florentines never pos- 
sessed, but it was without the freshness and inexpres- 
sible charm that pervade Tuscan art. An engraving 
like the Risen Christ between St. Andrew and St. 
Longinus is an indication of the genius that might 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA. THE RISEN CHRIST BETWEEN 
St. ANDREW AND ST. LONGINUS 


“Of all the early Italian engravers, Andrea Mantegna is by far the 
most powerful, though scarcely the most human. Like many of the 
Florentines, he was an ardent lover of antiquity, but his spirit was 
far more impassive than theirs, and far more like the antique marble 
itself. His art has a monumental dignity which the Florentines 
never possessed, but it lacks the freshness and inexpressible charm 


that pervade Tuscan art. His was a genius that would have -made 
one of the noblest sculptors; the engraving of the Risen Christ shows 
what he might have achieved in the field.” Arthur M. Hind. 


Size of the original engraving, 1574, * 121146 inches 
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have made one of the noblest sculptors, and one regrets 
that he never carried to accomplishment the project 
of a monument to Vergil in Mantua, which Isabella 
d’Este wished him to undertake. 

Seven of the engravings attributed to Mantegna 
(ineluding the Risen Christ) are so much above the 
rest in subtle expressiveness, as well as in technical 
quality, that we cannot but agree with Dr. Kristeller’s 
conclusion that these alone are by Mantegna’s hand, 
and the rest engraved after his drawings. They are 
similar to Pollaiuolo’s Battle of Naked Men in style, 
engraved chiefly in open parallel lines of shading 
with a much more lightly engraved return stroke be- 
tween the parallels. It is this hght return stroke, 
exactly in the manner of Mantegna’s pen drawing, 
which gives the wonderfully soft quality to the early 
impressions. But it is so delicate that comparatively 
few printings must have worn it down, and the ma- 
jority of impressions that come into the market show 
little but the outline and the stronger lines of shad- 
ing. Even so these Mantegna prints do not lose the 
splendidly vigorous character of their design, but it is 
of course the fine early impressions which are the joy 
and allure of the true connoisseur. The seven cer- 
tainly authentic Mantegna engravings are the Virgin 
and Child, the two Bacchanals, the two Battles of the 
Sea-Gods, the horizontal Entombment, and the Risen 
Christ, already mentioned. 

Nearest in quality to these comes the Triumph of 
Cesar: the Elephants, after some study for the series 
of cartoons now preserved at Hampton Court. But it 
lacks Mantegna’s distinction in drawing, and Zoan 
Andrea, who is probably the author of one of the 
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anonymous engravings of Four Women Dancing 
(based on a study for a group in the Louvre picture of 
Parnassus), one of the most beautiful prints of the 
school, was certainly capable of this achievement. 
Even Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, who did work of 
a very third-rate order after migrating to Rome, pro- 
duced under Mantegna’s inspiration so excellent a 
plate as the Holy Family. 

Other prints attributed to Mantegna, such as the 
Descent into Hell and the Scourging of Christ, pos- 
sess all Mantegna’s vigor of design, and reflect the 
master’s work in the manner of the Eremitani frescos, 
but we can hardly believe that they were engraved by 
the same hand as the “‘seven,’’ even supposing a con- 
siderably earlier date for their production. 

Each of Mantegna’s known followers (Zoan Andrea 
and G. A. da Brescia) entirely changed his manner of 
engraving after leaving the master; in fact, except in 
his immediate entourage, Mantegna’s style was con- 
tinued by few of the Italian engravers. For all its 
dignified simplicity, it is more the manner of the 
draughtsman transferred to copper, than of the en- 
graver brought up in the conventional use of the 
burin. We see Mantegna’s open linear style reflected 
in the earlier works of Nicoletto da Modena, and the 
Vicentine, Benedetto Montagna, but each of these en- 
gravers tended more and more in their later works to 
imitate the more professional style of the German 
engravers, and of Diirer in particular. Diirer was 
constantly copied by the Italian engravers of the early 
sixteenth century, and details from his plates (chiefly 
in the landscape background) were even more consis- 
tently plagiarized. 
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GIOVANNI ANTONIO DA BRESCIA. THE HOLY FAMILY 
WITH THE INFANT ST. JOHN 


“Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, who did work of a very third-rate 
order after migrating to Rome [where he adopted the technical 
manner of Marcantonio], produced under Mantegna’s inspiration so 
excellent a plate as the Holy Famnvily.” Arthur M. Hind. 


Size of the original engraving, 1154g x 10 inches 
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SCHOOL OF MANTEGNA. THE DESCENT INTO HELL 


“Other prints attributed to Mantegna, such as the Descent into Hell 
and the Scourging of Christ, possess all! Mantegna’s vigor of design, 
and reflect the master’s work in the manner of the Eremitani frescos, 
but we can hardly believe that they were engraved by the same hand 
as the ‘seven,’ even supposing a considerably earlier date for their 
production.” Arthur M. Hind. 


Size of the original engraving, 17%. x 1334 inches 
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In the example of Nicoletto da Modena, the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, which we reproduce, it. is 
Durer’s immediate predecessor, Martin Schongauer, 
from whom the chief elements in the subject are 
copied. But in this example the background, with its 
vista of lake with ships and a town, suggested no 
doubt by one of the subalpine Italian lakes, is thor- 
oughly characteristic of the South, while Schongauer’s 
Gothie architecture is embellished with classical de- 
tails. Isolated figures of saints or heathen deities 
against a piece of classical architecture, set in an open 
landscape, became the most frequent type of Nico- 
letto’s later prints, which are practically all of small 
dimensions. 

Like Nicoletto da Modena, Benedetto Montagna 
gradually developed throughout his life a more deli- 
cate style of engraving, entirely giving up the large 
dimensions and broad style of his Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham for a series of finished compositions which from 
their smaller compass would have been well adapted 
for book illustration. Several of these, such as the 
Apollo and Pan, illustrate incidents in Ovid’s ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’’ but there is no evidence for, and there is 
even probability against, their having ever been used 
in books. Several of the subjects are treated very simi- 
larly in the woodeuts of the 1497 Venice edition of 
Ovid in the vernacular. When engravings and wood- 
cuts thus repeat each other, the woodcutter is gener- 
ally the copyist, but in this case the reverse is almost 
certainly the case, as the Ovid plates belong to Mon- 
tagna’s later period, and could hardly have preceded 
1500. 

Apart from Mantegna, Leonardo and Bramante are 
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the two great names which have been connected with 
engravings of the period. But I incline to doubt 
whether either of them engraved the plates which have 
been attributed to them. The large Interior of a 
Ruined Church, splendid in design and reminiscent 
of the architect’s work in the sacristy of S. Satiro, 
Milan, might equally well have been engraved by a 
Nicoletto da Modena, with whose earlier style it has 
much in common. Of the prints attributed to Leo- 
nardo, the fascinating Profile Bust of a Young Woman 
(p. 252), unique impression in the British Museum, 
stands out from the rest for the sensitive quality of 
its outline, but even here I would be more ready to 
see the hand of an engraver like Zoan Andrea, who 
after leaving Mantua seems to have settled in Milan 
and done work in a finer manner influenced by the 
style of the Milanese miniaturists (such as the Master 
of the Sforza Book of Hours in the British Museum). 

In Venice Giovanni Bellini’s style is reflected in the 
dignified engravings of Girolamo Mocetto, and in the 
region of Bologna or Modena one meets the anony- 
mous master ‘‘I B (with the Bird),’’ whose few en- 
graved idyls are among the most alluring prints of 
the lesser masters of north Italy. 

More individual than Mocetto and far less depen- 
dent on any other contemporary painter is Jacopo de’ 
Barbari, who is of peculiar interest as a link between 
the styles of Germany and the South. Whether of 
Northern extraction or not is uncertain, but the earlier 
part of his life was passed in Venice. Diirer was ap- 
parently much impressed by his art on his first visit to 
Venice between 1495 and 1497, and his particular in- 
terest in the study of a Canon of Human Proportions 
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THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


NICOLETTO DA MODENA. 


“In the Adoration of the Shepherds it is Diirer’s immediate prede- 
cessor, Martin Schongauer, from whom the chief elements in the 
subject are copied. But in this example the background, with its 
vista of lake with ships and a town, suggested no doubt by one of 
the subalpine Italian lakes, is thoroughly characteristic of the South, 
while Schongauer’s Gothic architecture is embellished with classical 
details.”’ Arthur M. Hind. 


Size of the original engraving, 9% * 714 inches 
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BENEDE TO 
MONTA‘ONA 


BENEDETTO MONTAGNA. APOLLO AND PAN 


“Benedetto Montagna, like Nicoletto da Modena, gradually developed 
throughout his life a more delicate style of engraving, entirely giving 
up the large dimensions and broad style of his Sacrifice of Abraham 
for a series of finished compositions which from their smaller com- 
pass would have been well adapted for book illustration, Several of 
these, such as the Apollo and Pan, illustrate incidents in Ovid's 
‘Metamorphoses,’ but there is no evidence for, and there is even 
probability against, their having ever been used in books,” 
Arthur M. Hind. 
Size of the original engraving, 614 x 414 inches 
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was aroused by some figure-drawings which Barbari 
had shown him. Diirer even seems to have taken an 
immediate suggestion for a composition from Barbari, 
i.e. for his Apollo and Diana. Diirer’s version shows 
a far greater virility and concentration of design, but 
for all its power it lacks the breezier atmosphere of 
Barbari’s print; it is redolent of the study, while the 
latter has the charm of an open Italian landscape. 
There is a distinct femininity about Barbari; perhaps 
this very feature and the languorous grace of his 
treatment of line and the sinuous folds of drapery give 
his prints their special allure. 

I would close this article with some reference to 
two other engravers of great individuality of style— 
Giulio and Domenico Campagnola, of Padua. 

Domenico’s activity as a painter continued until 
after 1563, but the probable period of his line-engrav- 
ings (about 1517-18), and his close connection with 
Giulio Campagnola (though the exact nature of the 
relationship is unexplained), justify his treatment 
among the precursors rather than in the wake of 
Marcantonio. 

Giulio Campagnola, lke Giorgione, whose style he 
so well interpreted, was a short-lived genius. He was 
a young prodigy, famous at the tender age of thirteen 
as a scholar of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, besides 
being accomplished as a musician and in the arts of 
sculpture, miniature, and engraving. Little wonder 
that he did not long survive his thirtieth year. 
Probably his practice as an illuminator as well as his 
particular aim of rendering the atmosphere of Gior- 
gione’s paintings led him to the method of using dots, 
or rather short flicks, in his engraving, which is in a 
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sense an anticipation of the stipple process of the 
eighteenth century, though of course without the use 
of etching. Most of his prints are known in the two 
states—in pure line, and after the dotted work had 
been added. 

One of the most splendid of his plates is the St. 
John the Baptist, with a dignity of design whose ori- 
gin may probably be traced back to some drawing by 
Mantegna, though the landscape is of course thor- 
oughly Paduan or Venetian in its character. More 
completely characteristic, and the most purely Gior- 
gionesque of all his prints, is the Christ and the Wo- 
man of Samaria, one of the most wonderfully beau- 
tiful of all the engravings of this period. 

It is Giorgione again whom we see reflected in the 
Shepherds in a Landscape, a plate which seems to 
have been left unfinished by Giulio and completed 
by Domenico Campagnola. There is a drawing in 
the Louvre for the right half of the print, and there 
is every reason to think that this drawing as well as 
the engraving of that portion of the landscape is by 
Giuho. But the group of figures and trees on the left 
is entirely characteristic of the looser technical man- 
ner of Domenico. The existence of a copy of the right- 
hand portion of the plate alone points to the existence 
of an unfinished state of the original, though no such 
impressions have been found. In any ease it dis- 
tinctly supports the theory that the other part of the 
original print was a later addition. 

We may have to admit in conclusion that there is 
nothing in Italan engraving before Mareantonio 
quite on a level with the achievement of Albrecht 
Diirer, but the indefinable allure that characterizes 
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JACOPO DE’ BARBARI. APOLLO AND DIANA 


“Jacopo de’ Barbari is of peculiar interest as a link between the styles 
and the South. Whether of Northern extraction or 
not is uncertain, but the earlier part of his life was passed in 
Venice. Diirer was apparently much impressed by his art on his 
first visit to Venice between 1495 and 1497, and . even seems to 
have taken an immediate suggestion for a composition from Barbari, 
i.e. for his Apollo and Diana.  Diirer’s version shows a far greater 
virility and concentration of design, but for all its power it lacks 
the breezier atmosphere of Barbari’s print.” Arthur M. Hind. 
Size of the original engraving, 614 x 374 inches 
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GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA. ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


“One of the most splendid of his plates is the St. John the Baptist, 
with a dignity of design whose origin may probably be traced back to 
some drawing by Mantegna, though the landscape is of course thor- 
oughly Paduan or Venetian in its character.” Arthur M. Hind. 
Reproduced from the impression in the Print Department, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Size of the original engraving, 1354 x 9546 inches 
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so much of the work of the minor Itahan artists of 
the earlier Renaissance is more than enough compen- 
sation for any lack of technical efficiency. With Marc- 
antonio we find this efficiency in its full development, 
joined to a remarkable individuality in the interpre- 
tation of sketches by Raphael and other painters. Yet 
we could ill afford to lose the charm of the early Flor- 
entine Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne for all the 
finished beauty of Mareantonio’s Lucretia, and it is 
still the youth of artistic development, with its naive 
joy and freshness of outlook, which holds us with the 
stronger spell. 
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APPROACHES TO GATUN Lock 
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JOSEPH PENNELL’S LITHOGRAPHS 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL! 


NOTE BY MR. PENNELL 


WENT to the Panama Canal because I 
; Ey believed the greatest engineering work the 

LSE ? world has ever seen would give me the 
=Sl5 greatest artistic inspiration of my life. I 
went Pleats I believed that at the Canal I should see 
the Wonder of Work, the Picturesqueness of Labour, 
realized on the grandest scale. I believed that if but 
little of all I had heard of the huge locks, the great 
dam, the deep cut, were true, on the Isthmus of 
Panama I should find the most marvelous subjects of 
all time, so risked it—a risk of fifteen thousand miles, 
for possible picturesqueness. 

Work—realistic work—has been the inspiration of 
the greatest artists. Rembrandt proved this by his 
etchings of the windmills of Holland, the most pic- 
turesque forms of work in his day, though Whistler 
surpassed the Dutchman when he treated the same 
subjects and showed in his prints that the ware- 
houses and wharves of the Thames are more wonder- 
ful. And Whistler, too, was the first to prove that 
chimneys are as fine as church towers. Claude 


1‘ You saw the work as no one else has had the eyes and brains 
to see it.”—Eatract from a letter from J. B. Bishop, Secretary of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, to the artist. 
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glorified Work in the harbors of Italy, and Turner 
vainly tried to imitate what Claude saw. But when 
Turner painted the Wonder of Work he had seen— 
though horribly careless, as in Storm Wind and Speed 
—he was a greater artist—and himself—though 
his poor prating prophet, Ruskin, never understood, 
and railed at what he could not see even when Turner 
painted it. Piranesi, too, glorified Work and inspired 
Meryon, though that little, much imitated person 
never approached the earlier and greater artist. 

Millet saw, but mostly sentimentally, the work of 
the French peasant. Meunier carried on monumen- 
tally this tradition in the subjects he found among the 
Belgian coal-miners and iron workers.! 

All these artists have glorified the Wonder of Work, 
made masterpieces inspired by the labour and the work 
around them, and have not been forced, as lesser men, 
to drag in angels and allegories, but have found the 
greatest subjects in the greatest work and in the ar- 
tistic rendering of its picturesque vital, modern char- 
acter; as decorative, too—in its present-day realism— 
as anything in the ideal world of the past. These 
great artists have not posed as preachers or prophets, 
but they have shown that great work, being carried 
out in great masses, great lines, makes great subjects. 
Work is the greatest thing in the world to-day, and I 
wanted to see for myself the greatest thing in the 
world and try to draw it. I went to Panama to please 
myself, not at the suggestion of any author, editor, or 

1“ You must let me say what I want in my own way... . 
As I have said, that blast about Work must go in. It gives 
me a chance of showing just my reasons, aims, and ambitions 


about these very subjects.’’—Eatract from a letter by Mr. Pen- 
nell to the Editor of THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY. 
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PENNELL. THE CUT TOWARD CULEBRA 


Size of the original lithograph, 22 x 1634 inches 
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THE CuT AT PARADISO 


PENNELL. 


Size of the original lithograph, 16 x 2144 inches 


publisher. I went, not knowing how far the work was 
finished, or whether it really was picturesque; for 
engineers, authors, and reporters are unsatisfactory 
authorities on picturesque matters. But I went at the 
right time and found great subjects. 

In January of this year the chance came, and after 
two weeks of voyaging, one morning the Isthmus was 
ahead, a range of mountains, their lower slopes and 
valleys modeled and hidden in what I first thought 
was snow, but soon found were clouds and mist. 
Beyond were higher peaks, strange yet familiar, the 
whole a perfect Japanese print. And as the ship 
came nearer the hills and mountains became sil- 
houetted with Japanese trees, and the American 
towns became Japanese, too. That which I had never 
believed existed save on Hiroshigi’s blocks was before 
me, yet I was thousands of miles from Japan, and all 
this was the work of God and American engineers. 
When I landed I found the houses of Colon full of 
character, and the church had a tower, a pyramid, 
decorated with a mosaic of oyster shells, glittering, 
shining like silver through the mist. The people, too, 
had character, and most of the children, as in Spain, 
were unencumbered with clothes. 

I followed my fate, and it took me to the great 
swamp, a mile or so outside the town at Mount Hope, 
where so much of De Lesseps’s work hes buried. Here 
are engines, dredgers, lock-gates, huge bulks of iron, 
great wheels, and nameless, shapeless masses half un- 
der water, half covered with vines; or else in long rows 
are ranged on the shore the locomotives and cars, 
ready, when cleaned up, to do the work they were 
built to do a quarter of a century and more ago. And 
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to my surprise, | came upon, not the American, but 
the French Canal, filled with life and movement, and 
learned that this part of it had been finished before 
the French abandoned the work. 

Though I did not learn the whole story till later, 1 
did then hear from the lips of the American engineers 
that what we have done is to carry on and complete the 
French plan; that the French dug the Canal right 
across the Isthmus, and would have finished it years 
ago had it not been for fever and graft. We have, 
under our excellent Commission, stamped out both. 
The American engineers give every credit and all 
praise to the French. The Commission has had every 
advantage the French lacked: a government behind 
it; sanitary methods; unlimited money; absolute 
power; but the whole idea, inspiration, most of the 
plan, and some of the execution is French, and every 
one who knows, in Panama, will tell you so. One 
British sentimentalist, after seeing our system, said: 
‘“Why, Colonel, this is pure socialism !’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was 
the answer—‘‘socialism with the sentiment and polli- 
tics left out.”’ 

The afternoon I arrived I spent in the American 
town of Colon. Every house is Japanese in feeling, 
screened in black wire outlined with white wooden 
frames, to keep out the flies and mosquitos that are no 
longer there. I believe the original design was French, 
and some of the houses were built by the French. 
The houses are shaded by a wood of palms; through this 
wandered well-made roads. There were no smells, no 
flles—nothing that one finds in all other tropical and 
semitropical countries and in so-called governed cities 
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PENNELL. THE GUARD GATE, GATUN LOCK 


Size of the original lithograph, 22 x 16% inches 
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of the United States like New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, which are a disgrace to civilization. 

At the end of one of the avenues, facing nowhere, 
the decorative artist or sculptor has done his work—a 
characterless figure labeled ‘‘Columbus,’’ at his feet 
an Indian. Why are sculptured Indians always at 
Columbus’s feet? If Art had to come in, here was a 
chance—at the entrance to the harbor a great light- 
house should be erected, a great memorial to the Amer- 
icans who have completed the greatest work in engi- 
neering the world has ever seen. Here is the occasion 
for a monument which shall be as useful as beautiful. 

Next day I started for the City of Panama,—though 
it was not until I landed that I learned where the 
officials and offices were. Until I found them and 
presented my letters—and even then—I did not know 
if I should be allowed to draw; I thought, as usual, I 
had better work till I was stopped. No one had said a 
word at Colon, so I got off the train at Gatun, marvel- 
ing at the town climbing up the hillside—a town I 
should have drawn had I not been going to draw the 
locks. The locks are only a hundred yards or so away 
from the station, and over to them I went with my 
sketching-traps, determined to do as much as I could 
before I was stopped—as I fully expected I should be. 
From a rough wooden bridge—bearing the legend that 
all used it at their own risk—spanning the locks | 
looked down into a yawning gulf. Away below were 
tiny men and tiny trains. To the right the gulf ex- 
tended to a lake; to the left rose great gates. On them 
pygmies were working; huge buckets and cranes 
rushed and creaked across the chasm. <As I looked a 
whistle blew. Everyone instantly dropped their tools, 
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and long lines of little figures marched away or 
climbed wooden stairs and iron ladders to the top ; and 
as I looked, from the depths a long chain rose and 
clinging to the end of it, grouped as Cellini would 
have loved to group them, were a dozen men swinging 
up to the surface—the most decorative, yet real, mo- 
tive in the Wonder of Work I had ever seen. No one 
could imagine it,—and I had only a minute to see it. 

Across the bridge was a telephone-box, and beyond 
and below this the great arches of the approach to the 
lock, nearly finished, rising sheer more than a hundred 
feet, soon to be hidden beneath the lake. This was a 
subject, and I tackled it. The only way to do these 
things is to do them when and where you see them, for 
they all depend on the effect and the impression they 
produce at the moment. Often as I was at Gatun, I 
only saw the men coming up on the chain once again, 
and I never saw the approaches again as they were 
that day. I have been told I see these things through 
a temperament. I hope I do. I have no desire to pose 
as an artless artist or a pitiful photographer. 

In the distance was the already filling lake, dotted 
with new-made islands, the highlands still emerging 
from this new flood, crowned with palms and strange 
trees. Bridges like those of Hiroshigi joined island to 
island and the mainland. American steamers were 
anchored, native canoes moved rapidly about, great 
birds hovered over the face of the waters. The long 
line of the almost submerged but finished French 
Canal stretched to the distance. Before I left the 
Isthmus it was swallowed up forever. Against the 
horizon, purely but faintly outlined, were the blue- 
gray flat mountains crowned with the strange-shaped 
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THE END OF THE Day, GATUN Lock 
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trees. It was perfect, the apotheosis of the Wonder 
of Work; and I had come at just the time to see 
it. But a few months, and these subjects will be buried 
under water and under dirt, never to be seen again. 

As I drew the whole place rocked as with an earth- 
quake, a succession of them; and I was pulled into 
the telephone-box, on and around which a shower of 
rocks and stones rattled and fell, as blast after blast 
went off near by. Some men came up to see what I 
was doing, and, I supposed, to stop me. Instead they 
showed that they were pleased that I found their 
work worth drawing. These men were all Americans, 
were all proud of their work, proud of the Canal, 
proud that they had helped to build ‘‘our Canal,’’ 
and all so strong and healthy. And the bulk of them 
were trained and skilled—the most wonderful con- 
trast to the rabble of rubbernecks with whom I had 
been cooped up on the steamer, who now began to 
come over from Colon and Panama and gape and stare « 
during their one day ashore under the wing of a con- 
ductor, trying to see what they could not see. 

These workmen are the kind of Americans who are 
worth knowing. They don’t pine to come home—all 
they fear is that as soon as the Canal is finished they 
will have to. The afternoon was spent in that tele- 
phone-box, and later at the Dam near by, on the Spill- 
way, a great semicircle of cyclopean concrete backed 
by the great hill of the Dam, connected with the main- 
land by the most graceful of bridges, yet so strong 
that huge locomotives dragged dirt-trains to finish the 
work over it. 

The Dam is too big and too vague to be picturesque. 
At least I never saw a subject in it. But its very big- 
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ness makes it seem a part of the hills that stretch to 
the mountains, and this vagueness impresses one. 

In the evening, no one having stopped, or objected 
to, my drawing and prying about, as they would any- 
where else, I took the train to Panama—one of the last 
that ran over the old line of railroad, now most of it 
under the waters of the growing lake. From the car 
window I saw for the first time the tropical jungle, 
which I had never believed in—never believed that it 
could not be penetrated save with an ax or a machete ; 
but it is so—and the richness of it, the riot of it, the 
tangled, somber mystery of it, is incredible and end- 
less. The train moved along in its own time-taking 
fashion, covering in two hours and a half the forty 
miles across the continent, so slowly that I could make 
notes of motives, though I saw little of the Canal. But 
impressions got for one’s self in this way are worth 
endless pointing out by other people. Here and 
there were glimpses. Once or twice we crossed the 
Canal bed. Here and there huge cranes loomed 
against the sky; abandoned locomotives crowned hill- 
tops in lines. Here locks towered in the distance; and 
Japanese villages, filled with Americans, Hindus, 
Spaniards, and Negroes, were everywhere. Native 
villages still lingered in swampy clearings, though 
mostly huts were exchanged for old freight-cars. 
Finally came Panama, the houses, row above row, all 
lit up, climbing the side of Ancon Hill. 

Next day everything was arranged for me by the 
Commission, who, it seemed, had been doing nothing 
for weeks but awaiting my coming. I was fed, clothed, 
taken out in motor-cars, given passes on the railroad 
and trips in steam-launches, and finally turned loose 
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to go where I wished and draw what I liked. And if 
anything happened or did n’t happen, I was just to 
telephone to headquarters. 

In the dark before dawn, with every one else I was 
up. Then it is dehghtfully cool, and by the time the 
sun rose we had had breakfast and were on our way 
across the Continent. But it never was really hot, all 
the time I was in Panama; the sun never really shone; 
it was never really bright. The sky was not blue or 
black; it was white, and the little mist-clouds told 
dark against it; and the wind always blew. 

Often in the north one cannot draw for the blinding 
glare. Here there was no glare. One never can work 
out in the north without a sketching-umbrella. I for- 
got to bring one to Panama, and never needed it. 

True, it never did cool off, though it never was 
really hot. Yet I always hoped every evening that it 
would be cool the next morning. The uniform, damp 
heat does get on one’s nerves, and the officials say they 
feel sometimes like killing each other. I found I could 
walk all day, and Colonel Gaillard, who has charge of 
the Culebra Cut, told me he never walked less than 
five miles a day, and often did ten, on foot. 

The trade-wind, when not blowing steadily all day, 
came up in the afternoon; and when the sun sank 
into the Pacifie—from which it also rose—the evening 
was delightful. Yes, the sun rises and sets in the 
Pacific, and Panama City, which is on the Pacific, is 
east of Colon, which is on the Atlantic. But in a few 
days you no longer think of these impossible facts, but 
just put your trust in the Commission, which regu- 
lates everything. 

At night you sleep perfectly. There is not a smell 
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nor a mosquito in the place, which is suspiciously 
clean, though over the whole zone broods the odor of 
petroleum that you never can escape. For every pond, 
road, and ditch is sprayed with it daily. 

The next day, donning my khaki and pocketing 
my railroad pass and some oranges, I started for the 
lock at Pedro Miguel (pronounced in American 
Peter Magil, just as Miraflores is called Millflowers). 
The train was divided by a baggage-car into two parts, 
and filled at one end with blacks and at the other with 
whites. The sun rose as we reached the station at 
Pedro Miguel, and in the midst of a great crowd of 
niggers, Greeks, Orientals, and engineers I tramped to 
the lock, a half-mile off. Here I went to the bottom 
and looked up between the huge walls outside the 
gates, spanned with arches and buttresses—one of the 
most stupendous, most decorative compositions I have 
ever seen. When I asked the engineer—Mr. William- 
son—how he had come to make the splendid springing 
lines of his arches and buttresses, he said it was only 
done to save concrete. Yet the result is as fine as the 
flying buttresses of a cathedral. The floor of the lock 
was crowded with men, the walls at the top, with the 
concrete forming crenellations, were crowded ; and with 
the cries of bosses, the shrieks of whistles, and the 
blasts of explosions, it seemed like a siege. But all was 
peaceful. Either no one among the thousands had 
time to bother about me; or if they did occasionally, it 
was to ask who I was working for, to offer me a glass 
of ice-water—and ice-water is precious when there is 
no breeze at the bottom of a lock—to suggest points of 
view, or to warn me to clear out as a blast was to be 
fired. And when they had time, the interest of these 
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men in my work was as great as in their own. A man 
in huge boots, muddy overalls, and an apology for a 
hat, his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, would prove 
himself in a minute a distinguished engineer, and the 
greatest compliment I have ever had was when these 
men have told me my drawings ‘‘ would work.’’ 

Day after day it was the same. No trouble, no red 
tape, no questioning as to where I was going, no pry- 
ing into what I was doing. Trains, motor-cars, 
launches—all were at my service; government hotels 
were open to me. The only things to avoid and look 
out for were blasts, and dirt slides in the Cut, and the 
trains which rushed about without any reference to 
any one who might happen to get in front of them. 
Yet if one got run over—as happened—there were 
plenty of hospitals, excellent surgeons, and pretty 
nurses. 

Drawing on the Canal had other interesting inci- 
dents connected with it. One day, as I sat at work in 
the Cut, the leading man of a train of niggers, carrying 
on his head a wooden box, came stumbling along, 
amid the rocks and over the ties, and as I looked up I| 
saw, ‘‘Explosives—highly dangerous,’’ printed on it. 
He was followed by the rest of the gang. However, 
they dropped nothing that day. On another occasion 
I had been drawing away for hours, and when I 
stopped I found I was almost surrounded by little 
flags; and when I asked what they were for, I was told 
that they were to show where a set of mines were, and 
that the mines would be let off soon, and if they 
remembered they would warn me. Still, as I was 
behind a rock, I might be forgotten. Nor is it pleas- 
ant to see a man toss a stick of dynamite to another 
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above him to save the trouble of carrying it; nor, after 
a blast, to see a rock as big as a foot-ball flying at you. 
I know it can be dodged, for I did so myself; but some- 
times people do get hit, and stretchers and hospitals 
with battered men in them prove it. 

I could go on about the Canal endlessly, for 1 was 
there just at the right moment and under the right 
auspices, but the more important matter to some read- 
ers of THe Print-CoLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY may be 
~ the way in which the lithographs were made. This 
was very simple. I had blocks of lithographic trans- 
fer-paper made (I used Scotch Transfer-Paper made 
by Corneillesons, of London), and did all the draw- 
ings on the spot with Korn’s lithographic pencils and 
chalks. The dampness and heat had little or no effect 
on them. They were carried from Panama to San 
Francisco, and thence to Philadelphia. They were 
seen and handled at times very carelessly—or enthu- 
siastically—by several people, including cowboys and 
collectors. They were put down upon the stone in the 
printing-office of Messrs. Ketterlinus, in Philadelphia, 
by a most excellent printer—Mr. J. Gregor; and every 
one of them transferred after a journey of six thou- 
sand and more miles and a three or four months’ 
delay. 

All lithographers thought, first, that they never 
would transfer; second, that no one in America could 
do it, or if they could, that I would not be allowed by 
the Trade-Union to have the work done. I was in- 
formed by one person that I must join the Union. I 
agreed to this. I was then told it would cost me thirty 
dollars; and finally, when I offered to pay that, they 
did n’t want me in the Union. This was a pity, as I 
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am sure the Lithographers’ Trade-Union, or its walk- 
ing delegates, would have had the time of their lives. 
As a matter of fact, the work was excellently and ex- 
peditiously done, and I hope it may serve asa record of 
the building of the Canal,—a record of subjects which 
even now exist no longer, but which in my lithographs, 
I hope, may, to the best of my ability, be preserved, — 
a memory of the greatest work of modern time,—a rec- 
ord of the greatest American achievement of all time. 
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A PRINCE OF PRINT-COLLECTORS: 
MICHEL DE MAROLLES, 
ABBE DE VILLELOIN 

(1600-1681) 


By LOUIS R. METCALFE 


\f HE French make a fine distinction between 
) three varieties of that very special indi- 
paanal to whom we refer in a general way 
Zz. as ‘‘a collector.’’ They have always been 
authorities on that subject and one of them has said: 
**On est amateur par gout, connaisseur par éducation, 
curieux par vanité.’’ While another adds: ‘‘Ou par 
spéculation.’’ By ‘‘collector’’ we simply mean a per- 
son who has formed the habit of acquiring the things 
in which he is particularly interested, and these in as 
many varieties as possible. It implies neither an ar- 
tistic pursuit nor a deep knowledge of the subject. By 
curteux, however, is meant, as a rule, an amateur, a 
man of taste who collects things which pertain to art 
exclusively ; he is in most cases a connaisseur, and al- 


ways an enthusiast. 

Paris, the home of taste, has never been that of the 
curteux more so than at the present day, when, it 
seems, every one who can afford a rent of over four 
thousand frances has a hobby of some sort and is a mad 
collector. A general history of the weakness for 


things either beautiful or odd or rare, or merely fash- 
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ionable, would be both voluminous and chaotic, if a 
distinction were not made between that which per- 
tained to art and that which did not. A complete 
description of the latter, a hopelessly heterogeneous 
mass, would make an amusing volume, for there is no 
end to the variety of things in which vanity and folly 
have caused human beings to become interested to the 
point of collecting in large numbers. 

George IV collected saddles; the Princess Charlotte 
and many others, shells. Tulips were so madly sought 
after in Holland that one root was exchanged for 460 
florins, together with a new carriage, a pair of horses, 
and a set of harness. Shop-bills and posters have been 
the specialty of many, while thousands of persons have 
collected postage-stamps and coins. A Mr. Morris had 
so many snuff-boxes that it was said he never took two 
pinches of snuff out of the same box. A Mr. Urquhart 
collected the halters with which criminals had been 
hanged; and another enthusiast, the masks of their 
faces. Suett, a comedian, collected wigs, and another 
specialist owned as many as fifteen hundred skulls, 
Anglo-Saxon and Roman. If there have been men 
who have shown a propensity to collect wives, Evelyn 
tells us in his diary: 

“Tn 1641 there was a lady in Haarlem who had been 
married to her twenty-fifth husband, and, having been 
left a widow, was prohibited from marrying in future; 
yet it could not be proved that she had ever made any 
of her husbands away, though the suspicion had 
brought her divers times to trouble.’’ 

Although we much regret that such an intensely 
interesting work as a Comprehensive History of 
Collecting has never been written, we realize that a 
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mere description of rare and beautiful objects would 
be unsatisfactory as long as we did not know their 
history and the way in which they had been gathered 
together. It is the soul of the collector which we 
should like to see laid bare. Was his work a labor of 
vanity or one of love? Were his possessions mere 
playthings, speculation, to him, or did they represent 
treasures of happiness greater than all the gold in 
Golconda? 

Without a doubt, it is one thing to collect what is 
highly prized on all sides, with large means at one’s 
disposal, and the constant advice of experts, and quite 
another to search patiently oneself for things which 
the general public has not yet discovered, and then to 
acquire them with difficulty. 

Who shall know with what admirable zeal some col- 
lectors have made themselves authorities on the things 
which they loved? with what untiring energy they 
have sifted for years masses of trash in the hope of 
finding the hidden pearl? Who can tell the inner 
history of the auction-room, the heart-beats of those 
who were after the jewel which no one else seemed to 
have noticed, the sacrifices which many with a slender 
purse have made in order to secure the precious 
‘*find,’’ and lastly the enjoyment which they ever 
afterward derived from its possession? Many of the 
great French collections of the last century were made 
in this spirit: they were begun with a modest outlay 
and devoted to things which, at that time, no one else 
wanted. I know of one of the first collectors of Hast- 
ern Art in the nineteenth century, who at one time 
had greatly to reduce his household in order to satisfy 
his passion for Japanese vases; and of another wealthy 
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enthusiast who would travel third-class to London to 
secure an old Roman bronze. The history of such 
collections becomes that of human beings for whom 
life is nothing without beauty, and it is too personal to 
be recorded. The collector will seldom believe that his 
enthusiasm can be understood by others besides him- 
self: maybe, also, he would be unwilling to reveal the 
more or less innocent subterfuges to which he had 
recourse in order to acquire more than one of his 
treasures. 

The American chapter of such a history is the most 
recent one, and the world is now watching its develop- 
ment with bated breath. The art of the Old World is 
being imported by the ship-load ; fortunes are paid for 
single paintings, while the paneled wainscots of French 
chateaux, the ceilings of Italian palaces, the colon- 
nades of their gardens, and the tapestries of the Low 
Countries, not to mention a hundred varieties of ob- 
jets d’art, are constantly wending their way to the 
treasure-houses—still in course of construction—of 
the New World. All this is taking place to the indig- 
nation of Europeans and the esthetes who consider 
such a radical change of background a desecration, 
and do not stop to think that this transplantation is 
hardly more unnatural than the sight of the Elgin 
marbles in foggy London, or the winged bulls of Ee- 
batana in the halls of the Louvre. 

So long as we as a nation will learn a much-needed 
lesson and thereby greatly improve our taste, let all 
honor and glory be given to those who have been re- 
sponsible for such valuable acquisitions. Our Amer- 
ican collections already contain many ‘‘gems of purest 
ray serene,’’ and who will dare say that they are not 
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destined to become in time worthy successors of the 
famous ones which have preceded them ? 

From the writings of Pliny and other classic his- 
torians, and from several catalogues and rare docu- 
ments which have come down to us from the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, we have abundant proof 
that there never was a time when works of art were 
not treasured. Cicero, Atticus, and Varro collected 
writings, and the libraries of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and that of Epaphroditus of Cheronea, which con- 
tained thirty-two thousand manuscripts, were famous. 
Hannibal was a lover of bronzes: it was he who owned 
the little Hercules of Lysippus which the master him- 
self had presented to Alexander the Great and which 
afterward became the property of Sulla. 

Both Pompey and Julius Cesar possessed splendid 
masterpieces of that Greek art which was so highly 
prized in Italy. The Venus of the Hermitage comes 
from Cesar’s gallery, and the Jupiter of the Louvre 
from that of Antony; while the Faun with the Child, 
and the Borghese vase, now treasured in the Louvre, 
were once among the possessions of Sallust in his 
palace on the Quirinal. Not only sculpture was col- 
lected in those times, for we also hear of the tapestries 
of Saurus, valued at twenty millions in the currency 
of the day; the jewelry of Verres, reputed the finest in 
existence ; the priceless crystals of Pollio; and the two 
thousand vases of precious stone owned by Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the trésor of the kings 
and the most powerful nobles was in reality their col- 
lection. That of Dagobert was the result of four 
Italian conquests. The inventory of the jewels of the 
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Due d’Anjou, son of John the Good, contains 796 
numbers, while his brother, the Due de Berry, had a 
passion for reliquaries, old church ornaments, and 
rare manuscripts which he caused to be mounted like 
jewels. The library of Charles V and his trésor were 
valued at twenty millions of frances, and the collection 
of curiosities of Ysabeau de Baviére had not its equal. 
It contained, among other things, an ivory box in 
which was kept the cane with which Saint Louis used 
to flagellate himself. The Dukes of Burgundy for 
centuries were the greatest collectors of richly inlaid 
armor. And what of the treasures of Jacques Cceur, 
the great banker of Charles VII? With his fleet of 
trading-vessels and his many banking-houses he se- 
cured the pick of the market. We know that his silver- 
ware was piled up to the ceiling in the vaults of his 
palace at Bourges. 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for the year 1869 
we read a deseription of the home of Jacques Duchié, 
a famous art collector who flourished during the first 
half of the fifteenth century. In the courtyard were 
peacocks and a variety of rare birds. In the first room 
was a collection of paintings and decorated signs; in 
the second, all kinds of musical instruments—harps, 
organs, viols, guitars, and psalterions. In the third 
was a great number of games, cards and chessmen ; 
and in the adjoining chapel, rare missals on elabor- 
ately carved stands. In the fourth room the walls 
were covered with precious stones and sweet-smelling 
spices, while on those of the next was hung a great 
variety of furs. From these rooms one proceeded to 
halls filled with rich furniture, carved tables, and 
decorated armor. 
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The Renaissance was the Golden Age of Collectors. 
What could have withstood the influence of that tre- 
mendous movement? The art of Italy and the mag- 
nificence of the nobility and the princes of the Church 
shed, like the Augustan Age, a golden glamour over 
civilization. 

The Médicis set the example, and they were closely 
followed by the Sforzas, the Farneses, and the Gon- 
zagas. The patronage of the Fine Arts was on such a 
scale, and the rivalry among the collectors so keen, 
that in 1515 there were in Rome thirty-nine cardinals 
who had veritable museums for palaces. It was for 
Agostino Chigi that Raphael decorated that Farnesina 
Villa in which such treasures were stored, and for 
whom, later, he designed those plates on which par- 
rots’ tongues were served to Leo X. 

What a rage for beauty there was when Baldassarre 
Castiglione advised all the sons of noble families to 
study painting, in order that they might become bet- 
ter judges of architecture, sculpture, vases, medals, 
intaglios, and cameos. What a madness for antiques, 
when Cardinal San Giorgio sent back to Michelangelo 
his ‘‘ Amorino’’ because he considered it too modern. 
Would that we could follow the vicissitudes through 
which went the great collections of the day—the draw- 
ings of Vasari, the books of Aldus and Pico della 
Mirandola, the armor of Cellini, the portraits of Paolo 
Giovio and the medals of Giulio Romano! 

Certain is it that many of their treasures eventually 
crossed the Alps. It was after Charles VIII had 
shown to the élite of his nation ‘‘the remnants of 
antiquity gilded by the sun of Naples and of Rome’’ 
that the French Renaissance, already well on its way, 
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received new inspiration, and that the French collec- 
tors renewed their activity. Judging by the fabulous 
accounts given by the country-folk, the contents of 
many a turreted castle on the Loire must have been 
wonderful, indeed. Following the lead of Francis I, 
who had his library, his pavillon d’armes, and his 
cabinet de curiosités, and the example of Catherine 
de Médicis, who had brought from Italy many of her 
family’s treasures, the leading nobles, like Georges 
d’Amboise in his Chateau de Gaillon, collected beauti- 
ful things with admirable catholicity. It was not only 
books in sumptuous bindings which were sought after 
by Louis XII and the Valois, Diane de Poitiers, Queen 
Margot, Amyot, and de Thou, but art in every form. 
In the case of Grolier himself, are we not told by 
Jacques Strada, in his ‘“‘Epithome du Thrésor des 
Curiositez,’’ that ‘‘great was the number of objects of 
gold, silver, and copper in perfect condition, and re- 
markable the variety of statues in bronze and marble, 
which his agents were collecting for him all over the 
world’’? 

Most significant is the inventory of the collection of 
Florimond Robertet, the able treasurer of the royal 
finances under Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis 
I, which was made in 1532 by Michelle de Longju- 
meau, his widow. Never was a catalogue such a labor 
of love as this one. It is a detailed description of the 
entire contents of a museum on which a great financier 
spent his entire fortune; it is full of significant 
touches concerning the customs of the time and the 
origin and use of the objects described; and it bears 
- witness to the great enjoyment which both husband 
and wife derived from their treasures throughout 
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their lifetime. There were many jewels and some 
pear-shaped pearls of great size, silver andirons, 
thirty sets of silks and tapestries, bronzes and ivories. 
Among the paintings and sculpture were a canvas and 
a statue by Michelangelo. The porcelain was the 
first brought to France from China, and there was 
much pottery from Turkish lands and Flanders, 
French faience, Italian majolica, church ornaments, 
precious books, and four hundred pieces of Venetian 
glass, ‘“‘gentillisez des plus jolies gayetez que les ver- 
riers sauraient inventer.’’ 

It was the religious wars of the end of the century 
which brought French collecting to a stop. Constant 
strife and persecution discouraged the last artists of 
the Renaissance, ruined many a noble family, and 
scattered the contents of their palaces. Not until 
years afterward, during the seventeenth century, was 
it taken up again; then it was to reach great brilliancy 
during the reign of Louis XIV. The leading families 
of France began to rebuild their collections when 
Henry IV and his favorite, Gabrielle d’Estrées, in- 
dulged their fondness for medals, cameos, and in- 
taglios, and Marie de Médicis had brought from 
Tuscany those paintings which she considered such 
an indispensable luxury. In after years Louis XII] 
collected armor; Anne of Austria, delicate bindings ; 
and Richelieu, finely chased silverware. And when 
Louis XIV began to reign, Paris was the proud center 
of the collecting world. From this time on we have 
full records of the treasures amassed by many people 
of taste and culture and we are able to follow them 
into the following century, no matter how often they 
change hands—this, thanks to specialists like Felibien 
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and Germain Brice and the thousand references to art 
in the memoirs of the time. In 1673 there were in 
Paris eighty-five important art collectors who owned 
among them seventy-three libraries, and twenty years 
later this number had increased to one hundred and 
thirty-four, a remarkable development for such a 
short space of time. 

The greatest example was set by Cardinal Mazarin 
and Fabri du Peirese. The wily Italian who had suc- 
ceeded Richelieu gave as much time to his collections 
as to the ship of state, and his fellow-grafter, Nicolas 
Fouquet, treasurer of the kingdom, was allowed to 
make himself the most powerful man in France just 
as long as he was able to supply his Eminence with 
the millions he was so constantly in need of for the 
army and his gold-threaded tapestries and busts of 
Roman emperors. Just before his death, Mazarin had 
himself carried through a gallery lined with 400 mar- 
bles, nearly 500 canvases (among them seven Rapha- 
els), and 50,000 volumes, while he kept weeping and 
exclaiming: “*Faudra-t-il quitter tout cela?’’ In the 
south of France, Fabri du Peirese, great savant and 
collector, had agents in constant quest of rarities. It 
is related that ‘“‘no ship entered a port in France 
without bringing for his collections some rare example 
of the fauna and flora of a distant country, some an- 
tique marble, a Coptic, Arab, Chinese, Greek, or 
Hebrew manuscript, or some fragment excavated from 
Asia or Greece.”’ 

By this time there was a new fine art to be collected 
seriously—that of Engraving. To the masterpieces 
of Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and Marcantonio, now 
over a century old, had succeeded the spirited etchings 
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of Callot. It was he who first popularized the art in 
France and paved.the way for the enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of Morin, Mellan, and Nanteuil. The school 
of engravers established by Colbert at the Gobelins 
made. their art rank in importance with Painting and 
Sculpture, and their work won such popular favor 
that many engravers became publishers, and did a 
great business selling their prints and those of their 
pupils to the leading collectors. The first man of taste 
to make a serious collection of engravings was Claude 
Maugis, Abbé de Saint Ambroise, almoner to the 
Queen, Marie de Médicis. He spent forty years mak- 
ing a collection which at his death was sold to Charles 
Delorme, that physician-in-ordinary to Henry IV and 
Louis XIII of whom Callot has made such an interest- 
ing little portrait. It was when the first part of the 
Delorme Collection and that of a Sieur de Kervel had 
been added to his own possessions by the Abbé de 
Marolles that there was begun the greatest collection 
of prints and drawings ever assembled. 

Michel de Marolles, Abbé de Villeloin, was one of 
the most picturesque figures of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was born in Touraine in 1600, and died in 
1681, the son of the gallant Claude de Marolles, maré- 
chal de camp in the army of Louis XIII, who had won 
a famous duel fought in the presence of two armies in 
the War of the Ligue. His life was indeed a peaceful 
one. At the age of twenty-six, after having pursued 
a complete course of studies, he was presente 1 by 
Richelieu with the abbey of Villeloin in Touraine, and 
for the remainder of his days he drew its income, 
cultivated the most interesting people in France, 
translated the classics, wrote his memoirs, and col- 
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lected prints as no one ever did bere him, or after. 
Truly, an ideal existence! 

Although he tells us that at the age of nine he dee- 
orated the walls of his bedroom with prints given him 
by a Carthusian monk, we know that for the first half 
of his life the Abbé de Villeloin did little more than 
collect friends. This must have given him little trou- 
ble, for his rank gained him admission to the entire 
nobility, and his appreciation of literature and the 
fine arts enabled him to carry on a friendly inter- 
course with the best-known artists and connatsseurs. 
During this intercourse there was a constant exchange 
of gifts; in fact, to receive presents seemed to have 
been the Abbé’s object in life. In his ‘‘Memoirs’’ 
there are one hundred and fifty pages devoted to a 
complete enumeration of all the persons who have 
presented him with a gift, or ‘‘ honored him extraordi- 
narily by their ecivility,’’ and the list includes the 
best-known personages of the day. 

What did de Marolles give them in return, besides 
the pleasure of his company and the charm of his ap- 
preciation? A mass of bad translations of the clas- 
sics: that was the great weakness of the Abbé de 
Villeloin. Chapelain, the poet, complained of it in a 
curious letter to Heinsius, saying: 

‘“That fellow has vowed to translate all the classic 
authors, and has almost reached the end of his labors, 
having spared neither Plautus nor Lucretius nor 
Horace nor Virgil nor Juvenal nor Martial, nor many 
others. Your Ovid and Seneca have as yet fought him 
off, but I do not consider them saved, and all the 
mercy they can expect is that of the Cyclops to Ulysses 
—to be devoured last.’’ That Chapelain was not the 
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only one who did not appreciate the literary talent of 
the Abbé, and that he often found diffieulty in finding 
publishers for his translations, is admitted by de 
Marolles himself when, in his poem on ‘‘The City of 
Paris,’’ he says: 


**J’ai perdu des amis par un rare caprice 
Quand je leur ai donné des livres que j’ai faits 
Comme gens offensés, sans pardonner jamais 
Bien qu’on n’ait point blessé leur méchant artifice. ’’ 


But it is not as a man of letters that de Marolles inter- 
ests us: it is as a great lover of the art of Engraving 
and the greatest collector of prints in history. Not 
until he had reached the age of forty-four did he be- 
gin to collect them systematically. Then he purchased 
the first part of the Delorme Collection for one thou- 
sand louis d’or, the prints owned by Kervel, and those 
of several other small collectors. His activity was so 
great that nine years later, in his memoirs, he was able 
to refer to this collection as follows: 

‘*God has given me grace to devote myself to pic- 
tures without superstition, and I have been able to 
acquire a collection numbering more than 70,000 en- 
gravings of all subjects. I began it in 1644, and have 
continued it with so much zeal, and with such an ex- 
pense for one not wealthy, that I can claim to possess 
some of the work of all the known masters, painters as 
well as engravers, who number more than 400.”’ 

He further adds: 

‘‘T have found that collecting such things was more 
suited to my purse than collecting paintings, and 
more serviceable to the building up of a library. Had 
we in France a dozen such collectors among the nobil- 
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ity, there would not be enough prints to satisfy them 
all, and the works of Diirer, Lucas, and Marcantonio, 
for which we now pay four and five hundred écus 
when in perfect condition, would be worth three times 
that amount... . It seems to me that princes and 
noblemen who are collecting libraries should not neg- 
lect works of this kind, as long as they contain so much 
information on beautiful subjects; but I know of no 
one who has undertaken to do this except for medals, 
flowers, architecture, machines, and mathematics.’’ 

The collection of the Abbé de Marolles had become 
so famous by 1666, that Colbert, after having had it 
examined and appraised by Felibien and Pierre 
Mignard, advised Louis XIV to purchase it for the 
royal library. The deed was signed in 1667, and in 
the following year the Abbé de Villeloin received from 
the royal treasury the sum of twenty-six thousand 
livres ($25,000) for what was described in a seal-col- 
ored document as ‘‘un grand nombre d’estampes des 
plus grands maitres de l’antiquité.’’ Let us see what 
this meant. 

De Marolles tells us himself, in his catalogue of 
1666, that his collection consisted of 123,400 original 
drawings and prints, the work of over 6000 artists, 
and that it was contained in 400 large and 141 small 
volumes. As to the variety of subjects represented, it 
had no end: it included, for instance, landscapes, 
views of cities, architecture, fountains, vases, statues, 
flowers, gardens, jewelry, lacework, machines, gro- 
tesques, animals, costumes, decoration, anatomy, 
dances, comedies, jousts, heraldry, games, heroic 
fables, religious subjects, massacres, tortures, and 
over 10,000 portraits. 
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In describing his collection to Colbert, the Abbé 
made especial note of his greatest treasures as follows: 

“‘Leonardo da Vinci. His work is in 5 pieces. 

““Anthony van Dyck. There are 210 plates after 
his work, of which 14 are etched by his own hand. 

“‘Marcantonio from Bologna, that excellent en- 
graver who has done such beautiful work after Durer, 
Mantegna, Raphael, and Michelangelo, is the greatest 
of all engravers, and the one whose works are the most 
sought after. I own 570 of them, in two volumes. 

‘Andrea and Benedetto Mantegna. The work of 
the former is in 104 pieces, that of the latter in 74, all 
rare, making 178 pieces in all, some of which are 
engraved by Marcantonio. 

“Tucas van Leyden, excellent painter and en- 
graver, of whom I have collected in one volume all the 
works engraved both on copper and on wood, besides 
25 drawings in pen and pencil from his own hand, all 
very singular. I have 180 of these engravings, many 
in duplicate, all of great beauty, among them the por- 
trait of Eulenspiegel, unique in France, the other 
having been sold more than twelve years ago for 16 
lows d’or. Among the woodeuts, the Kings of Israel 
are here done in chiaroscuro, and unique in this state. 

** Albert Diirer. One folio volume, bound in vellum, 
contains 12 portraits of the artist by various masters; 
15 drawings by his own hand, which are singular and 
priceless ; his three plates on brass [sic], his six etched 
plates, and all his copper engravings in duplicate, 
with three impressions of Maximilian’s sword-hilt, all 
having been collected by the Abbé de Saint Ambroise, 
almoner of Queen Marie de Médicis. . . . 

“Rhinbrand [sic]. The work of this Dutch painter 
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and etcher consists of many prints, of which I have 
collected 224, among which are portraits and fancy 
subjects most curious.’’ 

He further adds that he possesses 192 original 
crayon portraits by Lagneau, a successor of the 
Clouets, and 50 by Dumonstier, and that the prints of 
the old masters of Italy, Germany, and Flanders are 
contained in 19 folio volumes. 

After this enormous collection had passed into the 
hands of the King, the Abbé de Marolles was engaged 
to catalogue and classify it, and also to superintend 
the binding of its 541 volumes. For this he received 
on two occasions a payment of 1200 livres. The bind- 
ing was done in full levant morocco, decorated with 
the royal arms, Louis’s monogram, and richly tooled 
borders; for this purpose 500 green and 1200 crimson 
skins had been specially imported from the East. 

Our indefatigable collector had hardly parted with 
the result of the labor of twenty-two years when he 
began the formation of a second collection. To the 
second part of the Delorme Collection which he then 
purchased were added the prints of MM. Odespunck 
and la Reynie, the collection of M. Petau, who had 
made a specialty of portraits, and that of the Sieur de 
la Noue, which contained a great number of original 
drawings. We know very little about this second col- 
lection of the Abbé de Marolles, except that when it 
was catalogued in 1672 it was contained in 237 folios. 
What became of it has never been ascertained ; in all 
probability it found its way into the print-cabinets of 
the many amateurs of the end of the century. It is 
evident that he wished to dispose of it, probably for 
the purpose of starting a third collection, for we have 
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a letter on the subject addressed to M. Brisacier, se- 
crétaire des commandements de la Reine, of whom 
Masson made that famous engraved plate known as 
‘“The Gray-haired Man.’’ In it de Marolles describes 
his second collection as being hardly less important 
than the one he had previously sold to the King, and 
as containing a great number of masterpieces which 
were unique. 

Not satisfied with such extensive researches in the 
realm of art, the Abbé de Villeloin decided to record 
all his information on the subject, and in the spring 
of 1666 announced the title of a colossal work on 
which he was engaged as: ‘‘Une histoire trés ample 
des peintres, sculpteurs, graveurs, architectes, inge- 
nieurs, maitres-écrivains, orfévres, menuisiers, bro- 
deurs, jardiniers et autres artisans industrieux, ou 11 
est fait mention de plus de dix mille personnes, aussi 
bien que d’un trés grand nombre d’ouvrages considé- 
rables, avec une description exacte et naive des plus 
belles estampes ou de celles qui peuvent servir a donner 
beaucoup de connaissances qui seraient ignorées sans 
cela.”’ This work was, unfortunately, never pub- 
lished, and its manuscript has never been found; it 
would have been a wonderful compendium of French 
art during the seventeenth century, and would have 
given us much precious information concerning a 
number of prominent engravers of whom so little is 
known to-day. 

All that remains of it is the summary, written in 
bad verse and published under the title of ‘‘Le livre 
des peintres et des graveurs.’’ It is a curious little 
book, containing little more than the names of thou- 


sands of artists who were obscure in their day and who 
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are now completely forgotten. To many of them, how- 
ever, and particularly to the most prominent, are 
affixed such descriptive little touches, that what would 
otherwise have been a monotonous pattern becomes 
an original piece of historical ornament. 

As to the ‘‘Memoirs’’ of the Abbé de Marolles, they 
possess the same defect as many other autobiographies 
of the time: they were published too soon, and they 
prove how anxious the author was to witness the sen- 
sation he thought he would make. In this case they 
were published in 1653, fourteen years before the 
Abbé had sold his first collection, and they tell us 
little more than that he possessed a very extended 
circle of acquaintances who thought the world of him 
on account of his patronage of the fine arts and his 
literary talent. It is evident that he included himself 
among his most sincere admirers, and that he regarded 
the friendship of such a charming woman as Louise- 
Marie de Gonzague, who later became Queen of Poland, 
and the incense which all the engravers in France 
ostentatiously scattered before him, as both natural 
and deserved. Claude Mellan, Poilly, and Robert 
Nanteuil were on particularly friendly terms with 
him, each in turn engraving his portrait from life, the 
last with such delicacy and finish that that plate ranks 
among his most successful portraits. Mellan, further- 
more, engraved the portraits of his parents, Claude de 
Marolles and Agatha Castiglone. 

The tastes and the mania for collecting of the Abbé 
de Villeloin were so well known that it is not impos- 
sible that it was he of whom La Bruyére was thinking 
when, in his famous ‘‘Caractéres,’’ he gives the fol- 
lowing description of a collector : 
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‘“ “You wish to see my prints,’ says Democenes, and 
he forthwith brings them out and sets them before 
you. You see one which is neither dark nor clear nor 
completely drawn, and better fit to decorate on a holi- 
day the walls of the Petit Pont or the Rue Neuve than 
to be treasured in a famous collection. He admits 
that it is engraved badly and drawn worse, but hastens 
to inform you that it is the work of an Itahan artist 
who produced very little, and that the plate had 
hardly any printing; that, moreover, it is the only one 
of its kind in France; that he paid much for it, and 
would not exchange it for something far better. ‘I 
am,’ he adds, ‘in such a serious trouble that it will 
prevent any further collecting. I have all of Callot 
but one print, which is not only not one of his best 
plates, but actually one of his worst; nevertheless, it 
would complete my Callot. I have been looking for it 
for twenty years, and, despairing of success, I find 
life very hard, indeed.’ ”’ 

This is admirably descriptive of a born collector; 
and what would have been a ridiculous mania in a 
philistine became a natural attitude on the part of 
such a connarsseur as the Abbé de Marolles. In our 
eyes his weaknesses were insignificant, and we forgive 
him his bad translations, his unpublished history of 
Art, and the rather monotonous self-sufficiency of his 
Memoirs, for the encouragement which his honest en- 
thusiasm and indomitable collecting gave to the artists 
who made the Golden Age of Engraving—for having 
been the Prince of Print-collectors. 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI 


Part [i 
“LE CARCERI D'INVENZIONE” (THE PRISONS) 


By BENJAMIN BURGES MOORE 


g ee ¢T would be pleasant to think that Edmund 
= 2X Burke was familiar with the creations of 
Giambattista Piranesi when he wrote so 
Salk Sy ean of ‘‘The Sublime and Beauti- 
ful? ; aan if this be perhaps an idle fancy, it is cer- 
faintly true that it would not be easy to find concrete 
examples demonstrating more clearly than the etch- 
ings of Piranesi the truth of large parts of his 
enquiry, and in particular of the following definition 
of the sublime: ‘‘Whatever is fitted in any sort to 
excite the ideas of pain and danger, that is to say, 
whatever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant 
about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analo- 
gous to terror, is a source of the sublime; that is, it 
is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind 
is capable of feeling. When danger or pain press 
too nearly, they are incapable of giving any delight, 
and are simply terrible, but at certain distances, and 
with certain modifications, they may be, and they are, 
delightful, as we every day experience.’’ 

The application of these words to the work of Pira- 
nesi will probably surprise those persons acquainted 
only with his etchings of classic ruins. However, even 
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these plates exemplify this definition in many ways 
which it would be tedious to enumerate, while to 
feel its full appositeness it is only necessary to study 
Piranesi’s least-known and greatest achievement, com- 
monly called ‘‘The Prisons,’’ and known in Italian as 
‘Te Carceri d’Invenzione.’’ These sixteen fantasies, 
executed at the age of twenty-two and published at 
thirty, form a set of prints in which it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that imagination is displayed with a power 
and amplitude that have elsewhere never been sur- 
passed in etching or engraving, and only rarely in 
other forms of pictorial art. Although scarcely known 
to the public at large, they have always formed the 
delight of those who feel the appeal of imaginative 
fantasy, and notably of Coleridge and of De Quincey, 
who has recorded his impression in golden words. 
They are reputed to represent scenes which burned 
themselves into the artist’s consciousness while de- 
lirious with fever, and it is certain that they do pos- 
sess that terrible, vivid reality, so enormously ampli- 
fied as to lose the proportions of ordinary existence, 
which characterizes all oppressive dreams and partic- 
ularly those induced by narcotics. They represent 
interiors of vast and fantastic architecture, complete 
yet unfinished, composed of an inexplicable complexity 
of enormous arches springing from massive piers 
built, like the arches they earry, of gigantic blocks 
left rough-hewn. By a contrast that could only have 
been conceived by genius these monstrous spaces are 
traversed in every direction by frail scaffoldings, 
together with ladders, bridges, and all manner of 
works in wood; and are filled, at the same time, with 
an inexhaustible succession of ropes, pulleys, and 
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PIRANESI. TITLE-PAGE OF ‘‘THE PRISONS’’ 


From “‘Opere Varie di Architettura Prospettive Grotteschi Antichita 
sul Gusto Degli Antichi Romani Inventate, ed Incise da Gio. Batista 
Piranesi. Architetto Veneziano.’’ (Rome, 1750) 


Size of the original etching, 2114 x 1614 inches 


PIRANESI. THE PRISONS. PLATE III 


Size of the original etching, 21144 x 16144 inches 
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engines, finely deseribed by De Quincey as ‘‘expressive 
of enormous power put forth or of resistance over- 
come.’’ They are distinguished by one of Piranesi’s 
greatest qualities, the power to express immensity as, 
perhaps, no one else has ever done, and are flooded 
with light which seems intense in its opposition to the 
brilhant shadows, so that altogether it would be diffi- 
cult to understand their title of ‘‘Prisons,’’ were it 
not for the presence of engines of torment, and of 
mighty chains that twine over and depend from huge 
beams, or sometimes bind fast the little bodies of 
human beings. The unusual and inexplicable nature 
of these ‘‘Prisons’’ gives to the beholder’s imagina- 
tion a mighty stimulus productive of strange excite- 
ment. 

The ‘‘ English Opium-Eater’’ in likening his visions 
to these pictures,—and what higher praise of their 
imaginative force could there be?—speaks of their 
‘‘power of endless growth and _ self-reproduction.”’ 
One of their distinguishing peculiarities is this repeti- 
tion of parts, as of things which grow out of them- 
selves unceasingly, reproducing their parts until the 
brain reels at the idea of their endlessness. This 
characteristic, together with that curious opposition 
between their air of open immensity and their sug- 
gestion of prison-horror, gives them that particular 
appearance of absolute reality in the midst of impos- 
sibility, which is a distinctive feature of dreams. In 
this way they arouse a sense of infinitude in the mind 
of the beholder; now, although size is in itself of no 
importance, it is nevertheless true that, when com- 
bined with other qualities of value, ‘‘greatness of 
dimension is a powerful cause of the sublime.’’ This 
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PIRANESI. THE PRISONS. PLATE IV 
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Size of the original etching, 2114 x 1614 inches 
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PIRANESI. THE PRISONS. PLATE V 


Size of the original etching, 21144 x 1614 inches 
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greatness, both in conception and in material execu- 
tion, they possess, together with that opposition of 
light to obscurity which ‘‘seems in general to be 
necessary to make anything very terrible.’’ Indeed, 
that these etchings reveal a more imaginative vigor 
arouse a kind of awe in any one who gives them more 
than a passing glance, while the horror which they 
suggest is never physical so as to nauseate or ‘‘press 
too nearly’’ and cause pain, but imparts, on the con- 
trary, a sense of danger and of terror that causes a 
delightful excitement, certainly fulfilling the defini- 
tion of the sublime as given by Burke. 

Although it does not follow that Piranesi is a 
greater etcher than Rembrandt, it may still be true 
that these etchings reveal a more imaginative vigor 
than is shown in those of the great Dutchman. They 
do not possess that subtle imagination which envelops 
everything that Rembrandt ever touched in an air of 
exquisite mystery, and gives to his least sketch an in- 
exhaustible fund of suggestion, nor can they be com- 
pared to his etchings as consummate works of art; 
yet they do have a titanic, irresistible force of sheer 
imagination, which neither Rembrandt nor any other 
etcher, however superior in other ways, possessed to 
the same extent. Their preéminence in this one point 
is certainly admissible, and as it has been shown, 
presumably, that they are imaginative, original, and 
sublime, is it too much to say that, at least in the ex- 
pression of certain intellectual qualities, Piranesi in 
these plates carried the art of etching to the highest 
point yet attaied, so that no one who does not know 
these plates can know quite all that etching is capable 
of expressing ? 
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PIRANESI. THE PRISONS. PLATE VII 


Size of the original etching, 2154 x 1614 inches 
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“The Prisons’’ are also the most notable example 
of that principle of opposition, or contrast, of which 
Piranesi made so masterful a use in whatever he did. 
The applheation of this law in the handling, and at 
times in the abuse, of blacks and whites, is, of course, 
apparent to even the most casual observer in all that 
came from his hand. In the present series, however, 
this law may be seen carried to its utmost limit. From 
every stupendous vault there hangs a long, thin rope, 
while up gigantic pillars of rough masonry climb 
frail ladders of wood, and great voids between im- 
mense piers are spanned by light bridges, also of 
wood, bearing the shghtest and most open of iron 
railings. In his plates of Roman ruins, Piranesi in- 
troduces the human figure dressed in the lovely cos- 
tume of the eighteenth century, in order to contrast 
grace with force, and to oppose the living and the 
fugitive to the inanimate and the enduring; but here 
his use of the human figure rises to the truly dramatie. 
In the midst of these vast and awful halls with their 
air of stillness and of power, of ‘‘resistance over- 
come,’’ he places men who seem the smallest and the 
frailest among creatures. Grouped by twos or threes, 
whether depicted in violent motion or standing with 
significant gesture, they are always enigmatic in their 
attitudes, so that their presence and obvious emotion 
amid this immense and silent grandeur arouse a sense 
of tragic action, a feeling of mysterious wonder and 
curiosity that gives to all lovers of intellectual excite- 
ment a pleasure as keen as unusual. Particularly in 
one vision of a monstrous wheel of wood revolving in 
space, no one knows how, above a fragment of rocky 
architecture, while three human beings engaged in 
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animated converse are obviously unconscious of the 
gigantic revolutions, the limits of fantasy are reached, 
and the mind turns instinctively to those images of 
the spheres rolling eternally in infinite space which 
are found in Milton and all mystic poets. 

These plates are also interesting as a striking and 
curious proof of Piranesi’s conscious mastery of his 
art. They are filled with such a fury of imagination, 
and are etched with such dash and boldness of execu- 
tion that it seems as though they must be, if not, as 
was once said, the sane work of a madman, at least 
burned directly on the plate by the force of a fever- 
stricken mind. But not so; they are, however fevered 
their original inspiration may have been, the result of 
careful elaboration, and are but one more proof of 
the saying of that other and still greater etcher, 
Whistler, that a work of art is complete, and only 
complete, when all traces have disappeared of the 
means by which it was created. There exists in 
the British Museum a unique, and until recently 
unknown, series of first states of ‘‘The Prisons.”’ 
Now, although these first states have the main 
outline and, as it were, the germ of the published 
states, these latter are so elaborated and, on the whole, 
improved, as to make it at first incredible that they 
could ever have grown out of, or had any relation to, 
the earlier states. The idea of vast masses of ma- 
sonry is there, thrown on the paper with a simplicity 
of decorative effeet and a directness of touch which 
have been lessened in the later work; but, on the 
other hand, all those scaffolds, engines of torment, 
and groups of men above described, are lacking, so 
that the power of contrast and the sense of terror, 
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productive of the sublime, are entirely wanting, and 
are, therefore, shown to be the result of conscious art 
used by Piranesi in elaboration of an original in- 
spiration. 

Piranesi possessed a style so intensely individual 
that every print he produced is recognizable as his by 
any person who has ever looked at two or three of his 
plates with moderate attention, yet this style never 
degenerated into manner; that is to say, into an 
imitation not of nature, but of the peculiarities of 
other men or of one’s own earlier work. It became 
a manner or process in the hands of his son, Francesco, 
but with Giovanni Battista it always remained style, 
which is the expression of an original intellect observ- 
ing nature before consciously varying the relations of 
elements drawn by it from nature, to the end of pro- 
ducing a work of art. This style, whose faults he in 
excessive contrasts of black and white, in inadequate 
handling of skies, and, at times, in a certain general 
hardness of aspect, is marked by great boldness, 
breadth, and power, both in conception and in actual 
execution, but it is never marred by crudity or rough- 
ness. It is a remarkable fact that the immense force, 
which first of all impresses one in Piranesi’s work, 
does not exclude, but is, on the contrary, often com- 
bined or contrasted with extreme elegance and fine- 
ness of touch. To cite but one instance: in that 
wonderful print which forms the title-page of ‘‘The 
Prisons,’’—the figure of the chained man, who imparts 
such a sense of terror to the whole scene, is handled 
with a grace and delicacy worthy of Moreau or any 
of those French contemporaries who filled the land 
with their exquisite creations for the endless delight 
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of later generations. It is this contrast, together with 
his dramatic introduction and grouping of the human 
figure, which gives to Piranesi’s style a character that 
has been aptly qualified as scenic. An etching by 
Piranesi produces very much the same curious effect 
that a person experiences on entering a theater after 
the curtain has risen, so that he receives from the stage 
a sudden, sharp impression, not of a passing moment 
of the play, but of one distinct, dramatic picture. His 
etchings are never theatrical in the sense of something 
factitious and exaggerated beyond likeness to nature, 
but are always truly dramatie. 

It will have been noticed that plates by Piranesi 
have been referred to both as etchings and engrav- 
ings; this is because he used both etching and en- 
eraving in the same plate, a proceeding which, if 
decried by theoretical writers, has none the less been 
habitually employed by many of the greatest masters 
of both means of expression. Despite his faults and 
his Latin exuberance, Piranesi is technically one of 
the great etchers, in whose hands, particularly in cer- 
tain plates in ‘‘The Prisons,’’ the etching-needle at- 
tained a breadth of vigorous execution that no one 
has surpassed. In judging an artist, the obvious pre- 
cept, to consider what he was aiming to do, is unfor- 
tunately too often neglected. To expect of Piranesi 
either the incomparable delicacy of Whistler, or the 
unsurpassed crispness of Meryon would be futile, but 
he does possess certain forceful qualities which are not 
theirs. When he used the burin, he could handle it 
with the greatest precision and skill. In such a plate 
as the one known as The French Academy, the build- 
ing is engraved with a skill not at all unworthy of the 
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engravers who were at that time doing such wonder- 
ful work in France, while the plate, as a whole, gains 
a delightful quality,—that neither pure etching nor 
pure engraving could have given,—from the contrast 
which the sharp and delicately engraved lines make 
with the figures that are etched with a consummate 
freedom and dash worthy of Callot, who, one ecan- 
not but think, must have influenced Piranesi. 

In his valuable monograph on Piranesi, Mr. Arthur 
Samuel makes the statement that ‘‘architectural etch- 
ing has culminated with him’’; and it is certain that 
in this field his work surpasses, both in architectural 
correctness and in artistic merit, any that has been: 
done either before or since his day. 

There remains still another side of Piranesi’s ge- 
nius,—namely his contribution to the art of archi- 
tecture, to which only a passing allusion can be made 
in this place, although his influence has been at the 
same time so strong and so little recognized as to 
merit a detailed discussion. In summary it may be 
said that, despite the negligible nature of his work as 
a practising architect, the store of classic motives to 
which his etched work gave currency has affected and 
still continues to affect enormously the work of archi- 
tects in all countries, while in England the debt owed 
him by the Adam style can be as clearly proven, as 
his influence on the Louis XVI style in France can be 
logically inferred. It is also true that, in France, 
Germany, and the United States, both the architecture 
and the architectural drawings of to-day often take 
their inspiration from the ideas of Piranesi. 

It is impossible to conclude without expressing an 
ardent wish that a wider and more just appreciation 
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Size of the original etching, 1614 x 2134 inches 
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of Piranesi’s unique work may gradually gain cur- 
rency. Mere productiveness is, of course, of no in- 
trinsic value; but that any human being should be 
capable of so vast a labor as Piranesi, must, in itself, 
excite a lively sense of wondering admiration. When, 
moreover, it is found that his work,—in addition to 
putting the art of architecture under a heavy debt,— 
is distinguished by imagination, originality, sublim- 
ity, and immense skill of execution, qualities which a 
portion at least of this work possesses to a degree un- 
surpassed by any artist using the particular medium 
of expression here employed, it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to attribute to the creator of such productions 
the rare quality of original genius. 


Nove: I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Arthur 
Samuel of London, both for material contained in his book and 
for personal courtesy. 
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“LE PERE COROT”’ 


By ROBERT J. WICKENDEN 


HE title of ‘‘Pére,’’? with which Corot was 

invested by his many friends, was purely 
S54 Lb honorary, for he was never wedded, unless 
CO Ose it were to his art, and his pictures were 
the offspring of that union. 

He was regarded as a sort of spiritual father by 
the many artists he helped and advised, and he might 
have furnished an excellent example of the soul’s su- 
periority, for as his body grew older, his spirit seemed 
to grow younger, and his later pictures are as fanci- 
ful and poetic as his earlier ones were sober and se- 
vere. The firmly painted view of the Coliseum, which 
holds its place so well in the Gallery of Modern 
French Art at the Louvre, was done in his thirtieth 
year. Some twenty-five sittings from nature were 
devoted to its production, and during one of these, 
Théodore Aligny, the landscapist, happened to sur- 
prise him. Aligny was so much impressed by its origi- 
nal and serious qualities, that on returning that even- 
ing to his companions at the Restaurant della Lepre, 
he said: ‘‘Mes amis, Corot is our master.’’ 

Till then, Corot had been considered as a good fel- 
low with a fine voice, but as an indifferent painter, by 
the circle of French artists then in Rome, among 
whom were Léopold Robert, Edouard Bertin, Boilly, 
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Chenavard, Aligny, and others, while Pierre Guérin 
was director at the Villa Médicis. It was true that 
Corot’s previous education in art had been of a some- 
what desultory sort. 

He was born at Paris on the 29th Messidor of year 
IV of the Revolutionary calendar, corresponding to 
the 17th of July, 1796, of our own, and was named 
Jean-Baptiste Camille by his parents, who kept a fash- 
ionable millinery establishment, presided over by his 
mother, at the corner of the rue du Bac and the Pont 
Royal. Napoleon Bonaparte, then a young general in 
his twenty-seventh year, after crushing the last serious 
Revolutionary revolt, had married Josephine de Beau- 
harnais in the previous March, and was now occupied 
with his famous Italian campaign. A reaction had 
set in, induced by the excesses of 1793, and in art a 
pseudo-classic severity was cultivated by David and 
his school, which blossomed later into the ornamental 
forms of the First Empire. 

In this atmosphere the young Camille grew up, 
and was placed successively in a lycée at Rouen till 
he was sixteen, and afterward for two years in a col- 
lege at Poissy. Then came his father’s unsuccessful 
attempt to train him for a commercial career. 

Though his tastes and tendencies were turned to- 
ward art, he tried as a dutiful son to obey the paren- 
tal edict, picking up what instruction was possible 
and practising it almost by stealth. It would have 
been much more helpful to his predestined vocation 
had these eight long years been devoted to a thorough 
training in drawing and painting. 

But at last, in 1822, though much chagrined and 
disappointed, his father yielded, allowing him some 
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fifteen hundred franes a year, or about twenty-five 
dollars a month, as a pension. 

“All right,’’ said his father, ‘‘do as you think best: 
seeing you wish to amuse yourself, do so. I was ready 
to buy you a fine business with the one hundred thou- 
sand franes in cash which I shall now keep!’’ 

Corot’s heart, however, was filled with gratitude, 
and he began to paint at once, studying with Michal- 
lon, a brilliant youth whose career was cut short by 
death on the twenty-fourth of September, 1822. 
Though himself a ‘‘classic’’? by education, Michallon 
had directed his pupil’s attention to the study of na- 
ture, and a few months later Corot entered the studio 
of Victor Bertin, where he remained till the start for 
Italy in December, 1825. Inheriting the precise and 
orderly habits of the French bourgeoisie, the eight 
years of commercial training had confirmed him to 
an industrious and regular disposition of his time. 
As he said, it was always his custom when in town to 
enter his studio ‘‘at three minutes to eight’’ every 
morning, and in this way he accomplished a prodi- 
gious amount of work. He came of Burgundian stock, 
Corot’s grandfather having been the son of a farmer 
at Mussy-la-Fosse, a village near Semur in the de- 
partment of Cote d’Or. In 1860 he went down there 
to look up his relatives, and was delighted to find many 
of them. ‘‘The country is filled,’’ said he, ‘‘with good 
workers who bear my name; one hears nothing in the 
fields but ‘Hello, Corot!’ I thought they were calling 
me and it seemed as if I were in my own family.”’ 

This origin probably accounted for Corot’s hercu- 
lean build and fresh, farmer-like appearance, as well 
as for his innate love of nature and the life of the 
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open fields. A certain stubborn independence is 
ascribed to the French countryman, and this he also 
possessed, though joined with remarkable amiability. 

Corot’s respect for Greek and Italian models was 
strengthened by his three years’ residence in Italy, 
but he had seen the works of Constable, shown at 
Paris in 1824, which had such a remarkable effect on 
French painters, suggesting the possibilities that lay 
in their own immediate surroundings. Corot profited 
by both of these influences, though the ‘“‘romantics’’ 
always found him too ‘‘classic,’’ and the ‘‘classics”’ 
too ‘‘romantic.’’ Thus for many years he received 
no favors from either camp, nor did the public appre- 
ciate an art so peculiarly personal in its character. 
He needed an ample supply of stoicism and self-reli- 
ance to carry him through such a combination of en- 
mity and indifference. 

Corot was well into the fifties before material suc- 
cess began to dawn upon him, but his habits were fru- 
gal, needs were few, and kept within his modest in- 
come, while love for nature and art supplied both 
courage and inspiration. 

It took more than twenty years for the artists and 
public to realize the truth of Aligny’s words, though 
they were no empty compliment when he uttered 
them. He followed them up with advice calculated to 
compensate for Corot’s lack of early training. Al- 
though two years younger than Corot, he had been 
through the academic schools. ‘‘If it pleases you, 
Monsieur Corot,’’ he said, ‘‘we will occasionally work 
together; perhaps there is something I can teach you, 
and I also shall certainly be the gainer in your com- 
pany.’’ Corot had not been spoiled by expressed ad- 
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miration, and he always felt grateful to Aligny for 
the needful confidence in himself with which these 
timely words and acts inspired him. 

Fifty years later, in 1874, Aligny’s remains were 
carried to their resting-place in Montparnasse ceme- 
tery at Paris. At the dim early morning hour of eight 
o’clock, in spite of a wintry snow-storm, Corot was 
there, although then seventy-eight and within a year 
of his own demise. Madame Aligny, who was also pres- 
ent, begged him to leave and to avoid longer exposure 
to such inclement weather, but he insisted on remain- 
ing, and later in the day said to his friend Monsieur 
Dumesnil, who relates the story, ‘‘ Ah, it is finer now 
than it was at the cemetery this morning, but for me it 
was a duty. a sacred debt.”’ 

A sense of self-control and an almost ascetic severity 
of treatment pervade much of Corot’s earlier work 
both in Italy and in France, but this careful and con- 
scientious study of nature permitted him to give full 
scope to his imaginative faculties later on, and to en- 
liven his technique with a lighter and more feathery 
touch, without losing the indispensable sense of basic 
form. 

Charles Blane, who had followed Corot’s successive 
exhibits at the Salon, thus summed up his earlier ca- 
reer: ‘“ During fifteen years or more Corot sought for 
style by his drawing, by large lines resolutely ex- 
pressed, by an intentional sobriety of detail. He chose 
well-grown trees of regular form, smooth rocks with 
continuous breaks; he opposed to bare trunks, grace- 
fully rounded bouquets, and to sparse leafage, thick 
bushy growths. He brought the rigidity of pine-trees, 
straight and smooth as columns, into contrast with the 
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curves of supple and climbing plants; the flat, tranquil 
contours which mark the horizon, with broken and 
ravine-marked foregrounds. Nevertheless, that which 
was rough, solemn and a trifle emphatic in Aligny’s 
drawings and in his masculine paintings, boldly but 
summarily modeled, was shown in Corot’s work, less 
abruptly, more developed, more penetrated with the 
warmth of life—not of the life which circulates in 
each separate plant, marking its movement and gen- 
eral appearance, but of the universal life which ex- 
hales mysteriously through the large colorations of all 
nature when the light animates, heats, and renders it 
fruitful.”’ 

We might add to this masterly description the 
human and architectural elements which were rarely 
absent from Corot’s pictures. In his Italian subjects 
the roofs of old temples or castles peep over distant or 
nearer hillsides; and in the studies he painted during 
his wanderings in France, the spires of the village 
churches or the thatches of rustie cottages, with aptly 
placed figures and animals, add interest and charm. 

Corot spent many seasons at Ville d’Avray, near 
Paris, where his father had a country-house. His 
somewhat prosaic parent could not have chosen better, 
and Corot passed long hours at evening or dawn look- 
ing out of his window on the misty lake near by. The 
fruits of these observations were utilized afterward in 
many of his famous pictures. He enjoyed journeying 
through the far-away provinces, sometimes going 
north toward Arras and Douai, and again traveling 
into the Limousin and Dauphiné country to the 
south. Once he visited Switzerland and Holland, and 
in 1862 went as far as England, always accompanied 
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by his portfolio and paint-box. As his store of know- 
ledge increased, he gave freer rein to poetic senti- 
ments, both in choice of subjects and in their manner 
of treatment. Yet he never became satisfied with him- 
self. After nearly fifty years of constant labor he 
said one day to Daubigny, ‘‘I am not satisfied; I lack 
manual skill,’’? to which Daubigny replied, ‘‘How ’s 
that—you lack skill? You put nothing on your can- 
vas, and everything is there!’’ 

Corot’s ideal always kept in advance of what he 
actually accomplished, and he remained a student to 
the end of his life. His method was synthetic: he 
painted the large masses first and worked in sufficient 
detail to explain and complete his meaning. In one 
of his sketch-books he wrote during a moment of self- 
examination: ‘‘I am never in a hurry to arrive at 
details; the masses and the character of a picture in- 
terest me before all else: . . . when these are well 
established I seek for the finer qualities of form and 
color. I return to these unceasingly, without being 
stopped by anything, and without system.’’ That he 
did not always work in this way is made evident in the 
monograph noted by Silvestre where Corot speaks of 
his earlier studies. ‘‘I had passed two winters with 
Monsieur Bertin, learning so little that soon after my 
arrival at Rome I could hardly pull through the slight- 
est drawing. Two men would stop to chat; I would 
begin to sketch them in parts, commencing with the 
head, for example. Then they would separate and I 
had only pieces of head on my paper. Some children 
were seated on the steps of a chureh; I commenced 
again; their mother called them. My book was thus 
filled with ends of noses, foreheads and locks of hair. I 
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then determined not to return home without a com- 
pleted work, and I tried for the first time to draw by 
masses, rapid drawing, the only kind possible. I com- 
menced by circumscribing in the twinkling of an eye 
the first group that came: if it rested but a short time 
in place, I had at least caught the character, the gen- 
eral outlines; if they remained longer, I was able to 
add the details. I did very many of these exercises 
and now find myself able to catch in a few lines the 
ballets and decorations of the Opera on a piece of 
paper in the crown of my hat.”’ 

Corot’s drawing was not of the highly polished, 
academic kind, but it was suited to his manner. The 
planes, perspective, and important characteristics 
were all carefully noted, though he never sacrificed 
the dominating sentiment to dry mechanic precision. 
I could never quite understand what my friend Mr. 
P. G@. Hamerton meant when he wrote in his 
‘““Thoughts about Art’’: ‘‘The favorite landscape- 
painter among artists in France, the one whose repu- 
tation has been made by the admiration of artists, 
Corot, can scarcely draw better than a school-girl.’’ 
Yet in his ‘‘Etching and Etchers,’? Mr. Hamerton 
redeems this possible slip of the pen by the following 
eloquent appreciation: ‘‘All sins are forgiven to the 
true poets. ... He feels the delightfulness of cool, 
grey mornings and dewy evenings; he feels the pal- 
pitating life of gleaming river-shores and the trem- 
bling of the ight branches wherein the fitful breezes 
play. He has an intense sense of the glimmering in- 
decision and mystery of natural appearances, and he 
does not, as it seems to us, draw and paint with preci- 
sion simply because his attention does not fix itself on 
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that which is precise.’’ The late George Inness once 
wrote that ‘‘if a painter could combine the poetry of 
Corot with the precision in detail of a Meissonier, he 
would be a very god in art.’’ There are, however, in- 
compatibilities in art, aS in nature, and the effort to 
unite them like acids and alkalis may only end in 
producing an insipid and uninteresting neutrality. 

If Corot had felt that added precision of detail 
would have improved an effect, he was too conscien- 
tious to have omitted it. His earlier studies are proofs 
of this. But the beauty he sought in his later manner 
lay in those phases where facts are dissolved as it were 
in the mystery of infinite suggestion. His pictures are 
not intended as lessons in geology, botany and optics; 
such interesting facts only furnished him elements 
that were fused under the heat of inspiration into a 
new and higher product, namely, beauty. 

As to Corot’s figures and portraits, it is possible 
they sometimes betray a lack of the severe school- 
ing usual to French painters, who have passed through 
the ateliers and anatomy classes of the feole des 
Beaux-Arts, yet they possess a personal quality that 
makes up for occasional insufficiencies. An old 
Parisian model who had worked a great deal for Corot 
once told me that it was the master’s dearest am- 
bition to succeed as a painter of figures, and that he 
bestowed endless labor to this end. But the wonder is, 
how such a landscapist could succeed so well in adding 
his dancing nymphs and piping shepherds, so that they 
harmonize perfectly with the sentiment of his subject 
and the tones of his masses. What Claude Lorrain 
almost invariably hired another to do, Corot did for 
himself. 
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Corot. ENVIRONS DE ROME 


This subject was drawn upon the plate by Corot in 1866, was ‘“‘bitten’”’ 
by Félix Bracquemond, and was shown in the Salon of that year. 


Size of the original etching, 11: 814 inches 


In color, which is more a matter of temperament 
than of education, Corot preferred soft grays, pearls 
and rose-tints for the higher notes of his chromatic 
scale, with browns, olives and blacks for the lowest 
octaves. Some of his Italian studies are more positive 
in their color-key, but to continue the comparison, his 
tones resemble those of the flute, violin and harp, 
rather than the louder brasses and drums. 

His love of music was so great that he was called a 
‘‘melomane,’’ and his fine voice often made him wel- 
come when his art was misunderstood. His last resi- 
dence in the rue Poissoniére was chosen because of its 
nearness to the Opéra and Conservatoire, where he 
found a perennial source of delight and recreation. 
When in the fields, with his friends the birds, he was 
continually humming a song. In the studio his brush 
often kept time to some favorite air, which was thus 
absorbed and expressed in graphic form; and the 
penetrating charm of many of his pictures is because 
they are painted music! 

Preoccupied with tint and tone, the brush was his 
principal tool, and his drawings were made either as 
memoranda or to serve some purpose in present or 
later work, where careful analysis of line and form 
was needed. Yet as early as 1822, when in deference 
to his father’s wishes he was still with Delalain the 
cloth-merchant, he had done several lithographs. 
Two of these subjects, The Guard Dies, but Never 
Surrenders, and The Plague at Barcelona, he 
sketched in outline again with lithographic crayon on 
autographic paper, for his friend Alfred Robaut in 
1873, but none of the original proofs of his first stones, 
nor of The Village Fair, which he remembered doing 
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about the same time, have ever been found, not even 
at the National Library, where Collas the publisher, 
who lived in the Passage Feydeau, was supposed to 
have deposited the three obligatory copies. About 
1836 he did another figure-subject on stone, as a 
cover for an opérette, ‘‘La Caisse d’Epargne.’’ It 
represented ‘‘Madame Rose in the role of Mére Bors- 
seau,’’ and of this Monsieur Robaut possessed an 
example. 

No further attempts were made in either lithog- 
raphy or etching till about 1845, when Charles 
Jacque’s interesting prints may have suggested an 
essay in etching. Corot took a prepared copper-plate 
and drew in the outlines and masses of the well-known 
Souvenir de Toscane, but did not proceed to the ‘‘bit- 
ing’’ process. Some years later Félix Bracquemond 
discovered it in a nail-box at Corot’s studio and 
begged the master to complete it, offering to take 
charge of the ‘‘biting in.’’ Corot then took the plate 
and added the tones and details of the final state. 
This was his first etching and he was then in the fifties 
of his own life and of his century. There was some- 
thing in the use of mordants and acids that seemed 
to frighten Corot, and he always called in some good 
friend such as Bracquemond, Michelin or Delaunay to 
assist in this delicate process. 

Of the fourteen plates he etched one was over- 
bitten and another, by being spoiled before biting, only 
indicates the lines which passed through the ground 
into the copper. They belong to the later and best 
period of his art. It was generally at the request of 
a friend or to render some service that he took up 
plate and needle. His second attempt, Le Bateau 
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sous les Saules, shows the house in the distance near 
the lake of Ville d’Avray where the Corots lived, and 
was intended to illustrate a book of poems by his 
friend Edmond Roche, who, however, died before they 
were published. In 1862 a posthumous edition of 
Roche’s poems was published, containing a sonnet 
dedicated to Corot, and for this he etched a plate 
known as Ville d’Avray—l’Etang au Batelier, which 
somewhat resembles the Bateau sous les Saules but 
has a more open foreground with a man in a boat and 
a cow seen among the nearer rushes. 

In 1863 he executed the deliciously decorative Lac 
du Tyrol, and in 1865 and 1866, the Paysage d’Italie, 
Souvenir d’Italie, Environs de Rome and Campagne 
Boisée. His thoughts constantly reverted to Italy, 
where he had spent some of his happiest years, and 
which he recalled in numerous ‘‘souvenirs.’’ In these 
he could give full scope to his sentiment and imagina- 
tive powers. 

With all his originality, he respected those con- 
ventions of which the ages had approved, and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, he followed 
Greek and Italian traditions. This Hellenic quality 
pervades all his art, conveying a sense of beauty that 
is too often lacking in the work of many modern 
painters. 

But to return to his etchings. Of the four plates 
etched about 1869 two are of the same subject, Venus 
coupant les Ailes de l’Amour,—one of the plates hav- 
ing been overbitten apparently,—and this is Corot’s 
unique etching of a figure-subject. The two others, 
Dans les Dunes—Souvenir du Bois de la Haye, and 
the Souvenir des Fortifications de Douai, both have 
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northern titles, though by their composition and gen- 
eral appearance they seem as ‘‘classic’’ as the Déme 
Florentin, in which the foliage seems to suggest in- 
completion. The naive and almost bonhomme man- 
ner of Corot’s execution might deceive a superficial 
glance as to the beauties his etchings reveal upon fur- 
ther study. When he had fixed the main masses of 
his compositions he would cross and recross_ his 
lines in searching for tone and sentiment until the 
darkest notes reached the bare copper. His skies 
and clouds, sketched freely, convey, however, a 
surprising sense of lightness and movement. What- 
ever the manner of treatment, seen from the right dis- 
tance his best plates vibrate with decorative and poetic 
suggestion. Corot’s intimate friend Alfred Robaut 
succeeded in getting him to try lthographic crayon 
and ink on transfer paper. He liked the freedom of 
its use and did a number of drawings, some sixteen all 
told, which show how sympathetic a method Corot had 
found in auto-lithography. A dozen of these subjects 
were published by the Lemerciers in a limited edi- 
tion in 1871 and have become exceedingly rare. Of 
others very few proofs were taken, which is in a sense 
regrettable, as Corot’s lithographs are as eloquent as 
his paintings. 

Like Daubigny, Millet, Jacque and other artists of 
his day, he did a number of clichés-verres. The pro- 
cess was invented by Monsieur Cuvelier (pére) of 
Arras. A glass plate was covered with a whitened 
coat of opaque varnish. This was placed on a black 
surface and the drawing made with an etching-needle 
or other pointed instrument, which removed the var- 
nish in the same way and as freely as the etching- 
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ground on a copper-plate. From this negative a 
photographic print was made, which was the exact 
counterpart of the artist’s drawing. The method 
seemed to please Corot, for he did about sixty-six of 
these verres, some of them careful compositions, and 
others, sketches of ideas or done directly from nature. 
They are executed frankly, and reveal an intimate 
side of Corot’s art, as he might have chatted with 
friends, or fixed a fleeting vision in a few expressive 
lines. 

Corot died at Paris, on the 22d of February, 1875, 
in his seventy-ninth year. In reviewing the events of 
his long life, we are impressed by his absolute sin- 
cerity of purpose, and it is easy to believe the many 
legends and anecdotes related by friends, which will 
perpetuate the remembrance of his unfailing kindness 
and boundless generosity. Such was the man; and the 
longer we study his art, the more we feel the truth of 
the words written and repeated by that most unspar- 
ing of critics, Henri Rochefort: ‘‘Nothing is more 
beautiful than a beautiful Corot.”’ 
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Ghom ad Sbo wlan dson 
(7756 — 1827) 


“Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. West have each declared 
that some of his drawings would do honor to Rubens or 
any of the greatest masters of design of the old schools.” 


From the Gentleman's Magazine (1827) 


ROWLANDSON. HARMONY 
Size of the original drawing, 614 x 414 inches 
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SOME DRAWINGS BY 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Marquand Professor of Art and Archeology, Princeton University 
Author of “Homer Martin” and ‘‘The Collectors” 


@ Y chance, when the eight Rowlandson draw- 
ings which are the occasion of these re- 
 \) marks came to my study, they were set up 

SX alongside a sketch by Hokusai. To my sur- 
prise, though I knew Rowlandson was a fine draughts- 
man, the drawings left rather little advantage to the 
greatest of the Japanese realists. In swiftness and 
economy there was virtually no choice between the 
masters. In severity and precision the Japanese was 
clearly superior. But here a difference of intention 
had to be taken into account. The Englishman’s de- 
signs naturally lacked the concentration of Japanese 
work, offering certain merely incidental details where 
maximum emphasis and precision were superfluous. 
And it was easy to see also that these approximations, 
which a Japanese artist would not have permitted 
himself, were not the evasions of an ignorant person 
but the more careless expedients of a learned one. 
Then the finer passages in these drawings quite held 
their own beside Hokusai’s Boy and Buffalo. Take 
the triced-up, wind-filled sails of the ships in The Re- 
turn of Nelson—nothing could be more direct, accu- 
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rate, and delicately strong. Or mark the sacramen- 
tally solemn figure of the quartermaster in A Snug 
Cabin as he draws a cork without shaking the bottle. 
How perfectly he is realized in form and character! 
One must almost regard him as the symbol of that 
dutiful, workaday world at the expense of which such 
revelries are achieved. Or again, note the obese crip- 
ple being wheeled into the Pump-room at Bath, the 
sailor pushing Nelson ashore, the fat citizen prancing 
on one foot in the same drawing—these are bits that 
would not disgrace the Mangwa. In fact, the unre- 
strained gusto and copiousness of the two contempo- 
raries constitutes a bond. And more specifically their 
course is curiously similar. Both first won fame as 
celebrants of feminine beauty, in both exuberance 
occasionally broke over into pornography, and both in 
maturity preferred massive and obese types permit- 
ting a more vigorous swing and interlace of fine 
curves, a craving for vitality at all costs supplanting 
conventional notions of formal beauty. Finally Row- 
landson and Hokusai both owed their living to the 
print-sellers, both cheerfully renounced the name of 
artist for that of illustrator, both enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of their esthetic repute an enormous popular- 
ity, both pursued into advanced old age, unspoiled by 
previous success, the ultimate refinement of their pro- 
digious innate talents. A draughtsman who begins 
very near Watteau and ends amazingly near Daumier, 
traversing the intervening gulf parallel with Hokusai, 
surely is worthy of our attention. 

The recorded facts of Thomas Rowlandson’s life are 
few, and Joseph Grego, who wrote a learned work 
on Rowlandson as caricaturist in 1880, was able to 
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add little in the way of personalia to the testimony 
of Henry Angelo, the fencing-master, and of that 
anonymous intimate who wrote the obituary for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. In fact Rowlandson was not 
a biographer’s artist. Between his art, conviviality, 
and gaming, he too impartially lavished his great en- 
ergies. He lived far too keenly to wish to analyze or 
even confront the manner of his life. Except for An- 
gelo, the publisher Ackermann, and a group of fellow- 
illustrators, equally unchronicled men, he seems to 
have had no intimates. In his forty-fourth year, to 
be sure, he married a Miss Stead, from the respectable 
suburb of Camberwell, but we have no hint as to how 
she managed or endured her exuberant partner. 
Doubtless it was too late to reform the most honorable 
of London gamesters. More than once, surely, he had 
to repeat to her the saying quoted in his obituary, ‘‘I 
have played the fool, but here’’—holding up his pen- 
cils—‘‘is my resouree.’’ 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in July, 1756, in Old 
Jewry. His father, a well-to-do City merchant, soon 
foreshadowed the spendthrift course of the son by 
sinking a hard-won competence in foolish speculation. 
The boy used the margins of his school-books for cari- 
catures. At sixteen he was admitted to the new school 
of the Royal Academy, where his nudes were ad- 
mired beside those of ‘‘the famous Mortimer.’’ At 
this point Rowlandson was called to Paris through the 
solicitude of a French aunt, the widow of a namesake 
uncle. What his studies were in the Paris of Moreau 
le Jeune we may only surmise. But all regular induc- 
tion into his profession ceased when the aunt died 
leaving him £7000 and considerable effects. The dis- 
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persal of this tidy fortune in Paris and London, be- 
tween the Alsatias of which he seems to have moved 
in his early manhood, it would doubtless be interest- 
ing to trace, were it possible. Already the vice of 
gambling had fixed itself ineradicably. At least he 
gave the promise of becoming a routine artist. From 
his twenty-third to his twenty-seventh year he was a 
regular contributor, chiefly of portraits, to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. And then, about 1781, he dis- 
appears. He emerges before long, in the famous West- 
minster election of 1784, as an occasional political cari- 
caturist and print-seller’s hack. The fervid election- 
eering of the fair Duchess of Devonshire was good- 
naturedly commemorated by his pen. Much of his 
early work was the etching of the designs of his friend, 
the famous caricaturist Henry Bunbury. ‘To these 
prints Rowlandson gave so much of his own character 
that many remain an insoluble problem for the critic. 
Meanwhile he was acquiring fame on his own account 
as illustrator for the magazines and of the works of 
Fielding, Smollett and ‘‘ Peter Pindar.’’ In 1794 the 
print-seller Fores found it to his advantage to adver- 
tise on the margins of his proofs that he was the ‘‘pub- 
lisher of all the works of Thomas Rowlandson.’’ Grad- 
ually Rowlandson was drawing away from political 
caricature, for which, being too essentially good-na- 
tured, he never developed the mordant power pos- 
sessed by his friend Gillray. We have seen that Row- 
landson committed the solecism of holy matrimony 
in 1800. He soon entered also into a business alliance 
that would have meant prosperity for any other man. 
The shrewd Viennese color-printer Rudolf Ackermann 
had come to London, setting up a shop and a maga- 
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zine, both dignified by the style ‘‘The Repository of 
Arts.’’ In Rowlandson he found the man of his need. 
Having tried him out in the Repository and the Poett- 
cal Magazine, Ackermann put out that series of charm- 
ing little books with Rowlandson’s color plates which 
have ever since been beloved of discreet but not strait- 
laced bibliophiles. For ‘‘Dr. Syntax’ Tour in Search 
of the Picturesque’’ (1812), and its sequels in 1820 
and 1821, Rowlandson did the designs, while a fellow- 
Bohemian,—a genuine hack poet if there ever was 
one,— William Coombe, wove about them, to measure 
and to order, the requisite verse. It was Coombe also 
who supplied the text for ‘‘The Dance of Death’’ 
(1820), which marks the summit of Rowlandson’s 
powers, and ‘‘The Dance of Life’’ (1821). Among 
Rowlandson’s many illustrated books we need recall 
only ‘‘The Microcosm of London,’’ 1810; ‘‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ 1817; and his last book, ‘‘The World 
in Miniature.”’ 

Rowlandson himself executed the bold etching on 
the copper. Then upon a proof he spread a modeling 
wash in gray, which served as a model for the aqua- 
tinting. Next upon a proof from the aquatinted 
etching he very delicately touched in the local color, 
which is usually limited to vermilion and cobalt 
tints, the whole being kept perfectly simple and 
transparent. This colored proof was turned over as 
a guide to the ‘‘washers,’’ who carefully tinted the 
etched proofs by hand. The result is often agreeably 
fresh and pearly. If the best of these hand-colored 
prints hardly rival the impeccable balance and tone 
of Lavreince’s color proofs, it seems to me that Row- 
landson’s frank and simple designs are always artisti- 
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THE COMFORTS OF BATH 


RoW LANDSON. 
Size of the original drawing, 5 x 714 inches 


cally preferable to those cottony color prints, now 
absurdly overesteemed, which were pulled from stip- 
pled or mezzotinted coppers. 

Rowlandson’s drawings are merely the quintessence 
of what is intended in the prints, the method being the 
same. A bold outline swung in with the reed pen is 
the life of the design. Modified by a dose of vermilion, 
the India ink assumes warmth. Upon this skeleton 
the fundamental wash of gray is set with masterly 
ease and modeling power. Rowlandson’s grays are 
what give quality to his designs. The wash is never 
quite neutral, but verges toward rose or cobalt. It is 
the slight red in the grays of the drawing A Snug 
Cabin that makes the whole thing swim with light. 
And here I may recall a shrewd saying of the artist- 
critic Roger E. Fry, that what we call atmospheric 
quality in a painting depends not on specific truthful- 
ness of effect, but upon equilibrium of color and tex- 
ture. At this point of a rendering in gray our Row- 
landson drawing has already been twice finished. 
Such a masterpiece as The Return of Nelson shows 
how little the subsequent local color need count. The 
gray is turbid, befitting the squally day depicted, and 
there is nothing else in the picture but one or two ac- 
cents of faintest yellow and a wash of thinnest rose. 
Such is the treatment in the charming interior called 
After Dinner, though here the division of warm and 
cold grays is made schematic by overlaying the walls 
with rose. In The Comforts of Bath the fundamental 
wash is warmed almost to a brown, and fairly keen 
notes of blue, red, and yellow appear in the costumes. 
In The Gaming-table the first wash seems to be India 
ink, immediately covered by rose in the floor, curtains, 
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furniture and frames. It remained only to set sharp 
blue accents in the costumes of the gamesters at the 
ends of the table, to heighten the carnations of the 
faces, and to indicate the contrasting quality of the 
green cloth by a faint tint of Prussian blue. Since 
Rowlandson is often criticized for deficiency in effect, 
it may be well to note how without any exaggeration 
of contrast the merciless radiation from the central 
chandelier is sufficiently indicated. Technically the 
quaint little drawing called The Stirrup-cup 1s ex- 
ceptional. The pearly greens and blues are laid di- 
rectly on the white paper, and much of the shadow is 
painted upon the local color. The Peep-show, again, 
is painted almost as fully in pure tint as a Kate Green- 
away. What is remarkable in all these drawings is the 
combination of rugged strength in the line with ex- 
traordinary delicacy in the color. The balance of the 
pale tints is exquisitely calculated, tone is preserved 
at all hazards. The transposition of the cloth in The 
Gaming-table from garish green to faint Prussian blue 
is typical of the intelligent expedients found in all the 
Rowlandson drawings. For studied economy of means 
these works remain exemplary. Nor is there any con- 
siderable sacrifice of realism in this highly intellectual 
method, merely a shrewd selection of what to em- 
phasize. It is easy to imagine what a modern artist— 
say a Kroyer or Besnard—would have made out of the 
theme, The Gaming-table. The light, in the words of 
Taine, would immediately have become ‘‘the principal 
personage in the picture.’’ Admirable characteriza- 
tion of the faces we should still have had, but subordi- 
nated to the general bloom. We should miss the keen 
aspects of rapacity, complacency, and despair that 
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make this little drawing an epitome of the most de- 
structive of passions. Doubtless it is well that the 
artist should be able to paint the precise declination of 
the sun, and to grasp the specific effect of all artificial 
luminaries, from the farthing dip to the are light; but 
this never has been, and never can be, the main busi- 
ness of art, and the importance of such studies is to- 
day vastly exaggerated. Nor should we suppose the 
reticence of an eighteenth-century artist of Rowland- 
son’s type represents either ignorance or timidity. It 
bespeaks rather respect for the limitations of the 
material employed, with regard for a particular can- 
did beauty of tone and for effective simplicity of state- 
ment. In spite of evident dissimilarities, these British 
masters of the tinted drawing are akin to the Italian 
Primitives in their zeal for loveliness of orderly pro- 
cedure and their disinclination for merely ostentatious 
experimentalism. In short, the fine restraint of Row- 
landson’s color seems to me hardly less individual and 
admirable than the admitted power of his line. 

To have sat thirty-six hours on end at the tables, as 
Rowlandson once did, shows inveteracy as a gamester, 
and it is not surprising that this ruling vice determines 
his general outlook on life. His art is public and unin- 
timate. Arrivals and marches of soldiers and sailors, 
dancing redoutes at Ranelagh, drinking-bouts, the 
gaming-table, inns, health resorts, election humors, the 
hunting-field—here are some of the subjects offering 
the collective human bustle which he loved. Yet loved 
is only half way the right word. That he liked the 
activities he depicted, and the people, may be as- 
sumed ; but he surveys them, after all, with the humor- 
ous sangfroid of the accomplished gambler. There is 
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in his constant geniality a shade of detachment. 
Doubtless he cheers with the throng in his Return of 
Nelson, but he also laughs a little at it all. Surely he 
was captivated by the soft and buxom beauty he so 
often portrayed—delightfully in the drawing Har- 
mony here reproduced—but may there not be just a 
touch of scorn for these too complaisant fair charmers? _ 
In fact, the vivid and essentially British enthusiasm for 
the broader humors and eccentricities of one’s fellows 
implies detachment and a degree of superiority. Row- 
landson’s besetting vice surely contributed both to the 
shrewdness and detachment of his vision, lending it a 
fairly encyclopedic scope. For your true gambler, 
while no comradeship is necessary, all companion- 
ships are tolerable. It is this element of keenly tolerant 
understanding that seems to me the essence of Thomas 
Rowlandson’s art. Of the hatreds that made of his 
friend Gillray a formidable political cartoonist, Row- 
landson was wholly devoid; equally so of the tenacious 
personal and moral concentration that made very 
great artists of Hogarth and Daumier. And here it 
may be added that his caricature is not of the sort that 
distorts and misrepresents, but of the kind that inten- 
sifies the native character. His concern is with face 
values, and few have transcribed these with a more 
winning veracity or a more upright craftsmanship. 
As evidence I might offer any of the eight drawings 
here reproduced; but let me take only three. The 
general discretion of the big design, The Return of 
Nelson, and its remarkable animation, have already 
been noted. Let me further remark the general move- 
ment of clouds, sky, and throng down the wind, the 
admirable formula for a distant cheering crowd on the 
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pier, the clever way in which the small figure of the 
admiral keeps its focal importance; finally, the odd 
and amusing combination of alacrity and withdrawal 
as he braves an applauding nation. Everywhere 
finesses of vision and workmanship under the apparent 
casualness of the effect. For peculiar accuracy of ob- 
servation it would be hard to parallel the luminous 
drawing A Snug Cabin. Here are discrete idiosyn- 
crasies of the mood convivial. Three officers are in a 
delightful state of courtly fellowship, two are merely 
silly, two are boisterous, one doggedly gloomy, one 
magnificently detached and set upon the main busi- 
ness. For them all the old quartermaster, eminently 
sober ministrant to this carouse, is a capital foil. An 
even greater range of expression, a sterner effective- 
ness, and a more positive beauty of color are repre- 
sented in the little masterpiece, The Gaming-table. 
The modulations, which range from the perfunctory 
play of the philandering lovers,—mere sightseers, 
probably,—through the aplomb of the portly punter, 
to the despair of the loser, need no insistence of mine. 
The spectators are almost more characteristic than the 
players. The collective hardness of the impression of 
it all is amazing. In the malignant rictus of the 
Ww aiter—a passage worthy of Blake himself—a sym- 
bolist ‘might find an emblem of the collective vanity. 
AS admirable in its way is the almost ecclesiastical 
gentleness, of the dealer, the mild Charon of this par- 
ticular’ branee of Acheron. With this lucidly unspar- 
ing vision of his favorite world, we may leave Thomas 
Rowlandson. Yet it should be said that he never paid 
in blunted honor the extreme penalty of his frailty. 
‘“This uncontrollable passion for gaming, strange to 
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say, subverted not his principles. He was scrupulously 
upright in all his pecuniary transactions, and ever 
avoided getting into debt. . . . He always played with 
the feelings of a gentleman, and his word passed cur- 
rent even with an empty purse.’’ So the necrologer of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. It remains to say that, 
after two years of illness, he died in lodgings at the 
Adelphi, April 22, 1827, in his seventy-first year. 
Three of his old friends—Angelo, Wigstead, and 
Ackermann—were left to follow him to his grave. 

Rowlandson’s popularity among bibliophiles has 
never waned, but it is only in recent years that criti- 
cism has perceived his merit. Thomas Wright, in ‘‘The 
History of Caricature,’’ 1848, was rebuked for praising 
Rowlandson ; Joseph Grego’s two volumes of 1880 ap- 
pealed chiefly to bibliophiles and antiquaries. -Ches- 
neau, in ‘‘The English School of Painting,’’ translated 
in 1889, first made brief but adequate notice of the 
power and alacrity of his line and the originality of his 
feminine types. Since then praise has accumulated. 
F. G. Stephens, A. M. Hind, Selwyn Image—here are 
some modern critics who have written generously about 
this amiable talent. Dr. Richard Muther, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Modern Painting,’’ likens the gayer aspect of 
Rowlandson to Menzel, the graver to Millet. And now 
I have my turn. But we are one and all doubly be- 
lated—at once by the normal judgment of the average 
man, and by the expert verdict of Rowlandson’s great- 
est artist contemporaries. ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. West,’’ writes the necrologist on unexception- 
able authority, ‘‘have each declared that some of his 
drawings would do honor to Rubens or any of the 
greatest masters of design of the old schools.’’ 
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REMBRANDT’S LANDSCAPE ETCHINGS 


By LAURENCE BINYON 


Assistant-Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum 
Author of ‘‘ Dutch Etchers,”’ ‘‘ Painting in the Far East,” ete. 


HE pioneers of landscape art, those who 
\) have opened up new possibilities of design 
2S in landscape themes, were, at least until the 
=o nineteenth century, certain great masters 
of foare. -painting. Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, each of these gave a fresh impulse to the paint- 
ing of landscape, an impulse which even to-day has not 
lost its inspiration; while the conventions established 
by Claude, Ruysdael and Salvator Rosa seem by com- 
parison tame and more or less artificial or demoded. 

Of these masters Rembrandt is the nearest to mod- 
ern feeling. The famous Mill, in which a landscape 
motive is treated with a richness and depth of human- 
ity that hitherto had found expression only in figure- 
subjects, stands in this respect as a monument in 
European art. 

Yet landscapes form a very small proportion of 
Rembrandt’s paintings. Rembrandt as a painter 
rarely seems to treat landscape for its own sake. He 
composes for the most part arbitrarily, using broad 
spaces of level and hill-masses with ruined towers as 
the material elements of a scene fur which some vision- 
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ary play of gleam and cloud seems the real motive in 
his mind, the counterpart of the emotions he sought to 
communicate and evoke. 

We are now concerned with Rembrandt as an etcher. 
Here again the proportion of landscape to figure-sub- 
jects is small. There are seven and twenty out of a 
total of some three hundred etchings. 

We note at once that the etched landscapes present 
a different aspect from the painted landscapes. 

In his paintings Rembrandt shows none of the char- 
acteristics of the national landscape school of Holland, 
of those artists who relied on the features of their na- 
tive land,—its wide pastures, its canals, its seaports, its 
sand-dunes, its farms, its great skies and immense 
horizons,—and made of the plain portraiture of these 
familiar scenes their pride and glory. Rather he took 
hints from his traveled countrymen and the painters 
who had sought the classic South. Landscape, whether 
treated simply or as an adjunct to some scene from 
Scriptural story, was to him a source of romantie ap- 
peal. And just as Italian masters, lke Botticelli, 
have sometimes introduced as background foreign 
scenes from the Rhineland suggested by the work of 
Northern painters, so Rembrandt, to whom mountains 
had all the fascination of strangeness and romance, 
took from actual drawings of Titian’s school which he 
may have possessed or seen, or from pictures by trav- 
eled Dutchmen like Hercules Seghers, the features he 
desired, fusing them into a world of his own imagina- 
tion. 

The etchings, on the contrary, are for the most part 
pure Holland. Yet their inspiration is very different 
from that of the typical Dutch painter or etcher. 
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They are not mere portraits of places. Even when 
apparently simple transcripts from the scene before 
the artist’s eyes, the composing spirit is at work in 
them, rearranging and suppressing. And perhaps 
just because of this absence of the literal topograph- 
ical spirit, they seem to contain the essential genius 
and atmosphere of Dutch landscape. 

Practically all Rembrandt’s landscape work belongs 
to the middle period of his life. Some writers have 
sought to account for this by supposing that he turned 
to such subjects in some rural retreat to soothe his 
overwhelming grief at the loss of his wife. The actual 
dates hardly support this supposition. Saskia died in 
the summer of 1642. But the landscapes begin a few 
years before that date. The first ten years of the mas- 
ter’s life at Amsterdam—the years of his prosperity — 
were, we know, crowded with portrait commissions ; 
and landscape work would only have been a relaxa- 
tion. It was hardly more than this at any time, but 
for some reason it interested him more during the ten 
or twelve years after 1640 than in his youth or old 
age. 

The earliest date on a landscape etching is 1641; the 
latest, 1652. The undated plates can be placed with 
tolerable certainty within a year or so. 

In 1634 Rembrandt had etched the large Annuncia- 
tion to the Shepherds, in which the landscape is of the 
same visionary kind as appears in the paintings. The 
general effect is of white on black, the supernatural 
effulgence in the sky, which so startles the shepherds 
and their flocks, calling out of the gloom mysterious 
waving heights of foliage and obscure gleams of dis- 


tance. 
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In none of the etchings of pure landscape does Rem- 
brandt adopt this method and conception. None of 
them has that effect of illuminated gloom which is so 
peculiarly associated with the master’s name. Their 
effect is of black on white, and the line is given its full 
value. One of the earliest, probably, is a small plate 
(B. 207), sometimes called A Large Tree and a House. 
I believe some critics have cast a doubt on it, but 
it is unmistakably Rembrandt’s in conception and 
‘‘handwriting.’’ The little piece might well be called 
Twilight. We seem to be near the shores of a lake; 
light is fading out of the sky and scarcely permits 
us to discern any details; the presence of a few fig- 
ures and a human dwelling is felt rather than seen. 
All is gray and quiet; nothing stands out saliently. 
It is the silvery evenness of tone which is the charm of 
this tiny plate, in no way striking, yet indefinably 
revealing a master’s hand. Usually Rembrandt would 
make such quiet etched work, all of one biting, the 
basis of'a rich effect produced by dry-point. He may 
have intended to have used the dry-point here, but 
perhaps thought the scale was too small. 

With the Windmill and the Cottage and Hay-barn, 
both dated 1641, we come to a group of plates which 
are typical of Rembrandt’s landscape manner in etch- 
ing. Close to these in date, presumably, are the little 
Amsterdam and the Cottage and Large Tree. Mr. 
Hind, in the latest catalogue of the etchings, follows 
von Seidlitz in assigning the Amsterdam to 1640, 
though Dr. Six maintains that the absence of a tower 
not finished till 1638 proves it to be earlier than that 
year. Rembrandt, however, was quite capable of 
abolishing towers to suit his composition. The sim- 
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plest materials presented by the country-side are used 
in these etchings. Though Rembrandt never seems to 
have cared to make pictures of such subjects, he made 
a great number of drawings of them. A wonderful 
series of these sketches, once in the possession of his 
pupil, Govert Flinck, is at Chatsworth; and numbers 
of course in the great public collections. These sum- 
mary small drawings, made with a reed-pen and sepia, 
and sometimes with a wash of sepia added, do not ap- 
peal to every one, certainly not to those whose pleasure 
is in the external aspect of things, the softness of ver- 
dure, the glitter of trees; to say nothing of the want 
of grandeur and impressiveness in the scenes them- 
selves, the absence of anything scenic, such as makes 
the most obvious appeal, whether in nature or art. 
But the more one studies drawings, and the more 
one becomes familiar with the qualities which differ- 
entiate the first-rate from the second, the higher one 
inclines to rank these sketches. For one thing, they 
are almost miraculous in the certainty with which the 
reality of things is evoked, and the planes of recession 
indicated. Slight as is the means employed, rough 
and summary as is the stroke of the blunt pen, some- 
times even with what seems a superficial clumsiness or 
carelessness, the things seen are there,—trees, build- 
ings, bridges and canals, men and women,—and not 
only visible but, as it were, tangible. We can walk 
in imagination into these little landscapes, and not 
only do we breathe an infinite air but we are sure of 
every step. And this is the great test of mastery in 
such drawings. Take, for instance, the landscape 
drawings of Domenico Campagnola, which are also in 
reed-pen and sepia. These, with their broken fore- 
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grounds, upland farms among trees of delicate foliage, 
and distant mountain-ranges, are much more attrac- 
tive to the eye at first sight than the great Dutchman’s 
sketches... But when in imagination we move into 
these pleasant landscapes, we are disconcerted by un- 
realities; our steps are uncertain, for they are not on 
solid ground. And in fact a pleasant pattern of pen- 
strokes remains a pattern and nothing else. But 
Rembrandt’s rough strokes have somehow molded all 
the ground with its saliences and depressions and 
filled the whole with light and air. 

It is the same with the etchings. But there is a 
difference: the difference of the medium. True artist 
as he is, Rembrandt conceives all he does in the terms 
of the material used. His etchings are born as etch- 
ings and nothing else; they are not drawings trans- 
ferred to copper. 

There is a specific beauty of the etched line which is 
quite different from the beauty of a line made by the 
pen or chalk, or the line ploughed by a burin on cop- 
per. If itis unsuited to the sweeping rhythms of large 
movement in design, such as we associate with Rubens, 
for instance, its want of modulation and even char- 
acter help a quiet dignity of draughtsmanship; and 
the etcher has means of enhancing homeliness of de- 
tail unrivaled in any other medium. Old buildings, 
wharves, boats and shipping at a river-side or quay, — 
such things as these naturally attract the etcher, for 
they are congenial to his medium. And in the Wind- 
mill (B. 233, dated 1641), Rembrandt found a perfect 
subject. 

There is no adventitious impressiveness lent by 
strong effect of light and shadow in this beautiful 
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plate: all is plain and simply rendered. But we have 
only to compare this etching with the etchings of some 
of Rembrandt’s immediate predecessors, like Jan and 
Esaias Van de Velde, to see the difference not only 
between a great and an average artist, but between a 
great and a commonplace etcher. The picturesque 
tracery of a windmill’s sails and timber-work are seen 
and enjoyed in the Van de Veldes’ plates, but how 
much more than this is in Rembrandt’s Mill! We feel 
the stains of weather, the touch of time, on the struc- 
ture; we feel the air about it and the quiet light that 
rests on the far horizon as the eye travels over dike 
and meadow; we are admitted to the subtlety and 
sensitiveness of a sight transcending our own; and 
even by some intangible means beyond analysis we 
partake of something of Rembrandt’s actual mind and 
feeling, his sense of what the old mill meant, not 
merely as a picturesque object to be drawn, but as a 
human element in the landscape, implying the daily 
work of human hands and the association of man and 
earth. Here is a classic in its kind which many gener- 
ations of etchers have found an inspiring model. An 
accident in the biting apparently is the cause of an 
aquatint-like broken tone of gray in the sky above the 
mill; but it comes with congruous effect, and is rather 
a beauty than a blemish. 

In the little Amsterdam, as in nearly all these etch- 
ings, the sky is left absolutely clear and empty. And 
how far more truly it suggests to us the brightness of 
a cloudless day than the most successful of plein-air 
painting in vivid color, which stops the imagination 
instead of leaving it free and active! This little plate 
is filled with air and sun. 
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A first state of this etching belongs to my friend 
Mr. Gustav Mayer in London, but is absolutely un- 
known to all catalogues previous to that of Mr. Hind. 
In it there is a hare running over the fields, but it is a 
thought too big in scale, and Rembrandt doubtless 
suppressed it as a distracting incident. 

The Cottage and Hay-barn (B. 225) and the Cot- 
tage and Large Tree (B. 226) seem companion plates ; 
and though the latter is not dated, it is natural to 
assume for it the same date as that inscribed on the 
former—1641. If the Cottage and Large Tree is the 
finer of these two oblong plates in design, the Cottage 
and Hay-barn is the more brilliant as an etching. The 
cottage and shed which give the plate its name are in 
the center of the design, and the dark mass, full of 
tender shadows and reflections, emphasizes by con- 
trast the play of open light on the fields stretching 
on either side, the river, the house nestling in a wood, 
beyond, and the distant towers of Amsterdam. Though 
all is treated in Rembrandt’s broad way, it is sur- 
prising how full, how suggestive of intimate detail the 
landscape is. As we look at it there comes over us the 
sense of sleepy, bright air and sunshine, the quiet of 
the fields, in which, though nothing outwardly is hap- 
pening, we are conscious of the stir of natural life, of 
growing things, of flowers and grass and insects, and 
peaceful human occupations going on unobtrusively ; 
of ‘‘all the live murmur of a summer’s day.’’ It is 
interesting, in view of Rembrandt’s treatment of 
topography, to note that Dr. Jan Six has shown that 
the master has here combined two different views in a 
single composition. 

In the Cottage with White Palings (B. 232, dated 
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1642), effective use is made of the broad white planks 
of the fence to enforce the pattern of black and white 
in the design. Here again the subject is placed in the 
center with views on either side, though the horizon is 
higher than usual. 

With the Three Trees (B. 212) of 1643, we come to 
the most famous of Rembrandt’s etched landscapes. 
This plate stands in the same sort of relation to the 
rest as the Mill to the rest of his landscape paintings. 
It is the grandest and most typical, most expressive 
of the master’s temperament. Here the composition 
is less accidental, and more (so to speak) architec- 
tural. The group of three trees stands up darkly on 
a bank of high ground at the right. At the left one 
looks over the level fields to the horizon and a glimmer 
of distant sea. A thunderstorm is passing away, with 
contorted clouds piled in the upper sky and trailing 
over the plain, and rods of violent rain slant across 
the corner of the scene. For once Rembrandt builds 
up a landscape design out of sky and earth; and the 
something elemental which inspires it gives the etch- 
ing a pregnancy and significance which are absent 
from the other landscapes, in themselves, at their best, 
more intimately charming. There are those who ob- 
ject to the straight, hard lines of the rain; but I do not 
find them untrue, and they are of great value in the 
design. Then, what beauties lurk in this etching, 
wherever one looks into it! The return of the light 
after rain, than which there is nothing more beautiful 
in nature, gives a wet sparkle to the fields; and again 
we notice how the trees in their dark relief give glory 
to the space of luminous clearness beyond. The wagon 
on the top of the high bank is moving toward the light, 
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and a painter sits by the roadside, sketching the pass- 
ing of the storm. An angler fishes in a pool; lovers, 
hardly discerned, sit together, away from the world 
in a thicket’s obscurity. All the plain, so solitary at 
first sight, is filled with moving life. Of what par- 
ticular species the three trees are, it might be difficult, 
as often with Rembrandt, to say with confidence ; from 
their shape and the sturdy growth of their boughs, I 
suppose them to be oaks. There is no doubt, however, 
about the willow in the Omval (B. 209). The gnarled, 
seamed trunk of an old tree, with its rugged wrinkles 
and smooth bosses, irresistibly invites the etcher’s 
needle; and Rembrandt, like other etchers since, has 
evidently. found a great enjoyment in this willow- 
stem, as in that other old willow to which he added, 
not very felicitously, a St. Jerome reading, spectacles 
on nose, and a perfunctory lion (B. 232, dated 1648). 
The Omval shows a different kind of composition; the 
willow at the edge of a thicket, in whose shadow two 
lovers are embowered, divides the plate; the right and 
larger part is all light and open—a river-bank on which 
a man moves down to the ferry, and the broad sunny 
stream, and houses, masts, and windmills across the 
water—a picturesque river-side such as Whistler and 
Haden loved to etch. 

To the same year—1645—belongs the well-known 
Six’s Bridge (B. 208), a plate in which the pure bitten 
line, with no close hatching or shadow-effect, is given 
full play. Of its kind, this is a perfect etching. Every 
one knows the story of its being done while Six’s ser- 
vant went to fetch the mustard. But there is nothing 
hasty or incomplete about it: the masterly economy of 
lines is perfectly satisfying in its absolute directness 
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and simplicity. There is great pleasure in contem- 
plating a work like this, so clean, so free from any 
superfluous element. 

But from this time onward Rembrandt seems to 
grow dissatisfied with pure etching. He grows more 
and more fond of dry-point, using it very frequently 
to enrich an etched plate, and in his later years pre- 
ferring often to dispense with the acid altogether. 

Dry-point is employed in the delightful little plate, 
the Boat-house (B. 231), to deepen the shadows of the 
arch over the water; but in ordinary impressions this 
has worn off and only the groundwork of bitten lines 
remains. This is the kind of subject which most ar- 
tists would have drawn in delicate detail; but Rem- 
brandt is always rather remarkably indifferent to the 
particular beauty and character of vegetation (prob- 
ably this was one of the reasons why he made so little 
appeal to Ruskin) ; and it is surprising that with all 
the indifference and roughness in the drawing of the 
plant-forms on the river-bank, the little plate should 
still have so intimate a character and suggest so much 
of the beauty of dark, quiet water in which reflections 
of flower and herbage are asleep. 

In one or two of the plates of 1650 and thereabouts, 
as 1f tired of level horizons, Rembrandt closes the view 
with a mountain or range of hills. Such are the Canal 
and Angler and the Boat in the Canal (B. 235 and 
236), which, joined together, form one composition ; 
and one might add the Sportsman with Dogs (B. 
211), though Mr. Hind assigns the completion, at any 
rate, of this etching to a date of a few years later. 

The Hay-barn with Flock of Sheep (B. 224) is an 
instance of a favorite feature in Rembrandt’s land- 
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scape—a road seen in perspective at one side of the 
design. The Landscape with a Cow Drinking (B. 
237) is a beautiful etching in a rather slight manner, 
with a suggestion of wind in the branches of trees, and 
light coming with the wind. Even in the Three Trees, 
though there is storm, there is little impression of 
movement in the air; and it is characteristic of the 
landscape etchings as a whole that they are serene 
and still, and more often suggest a sunny day than 
gray skies. 

Dry-point becomes more emphatic in the Obelisk 
(B. 227); indeed, in the earliest impressions of this 
plate the black of the bur is too pronounced, and only 
after it had been printed from till this effect had 
merged and blended with the etched lines was the 
right effect attained. Here the obelisk gives character 
to the design; and in the Landscape with a Square 
Tower (B. 218) a building dominates,—an old tower 
of rather blunted outlines, such as Rembrandt loved to 
crown dark hills with in the visionary landscapes of 
his painting. 

Another old tower occurs, less prominently, in the 
Farm with Trees and a Tower (B. 223), a long ob- 
long plate, of great beauty for its pattern of light and 
shade. Part of the sky is shadowed, and the last light, 
before a shower pours over the trees, illuminates the 
foliage on one side. In the first two states there is a 
small cupola on the tower; but Rembrandt, no doubt 
rightly, judged that the design would be improved by 
lopping it off. The change certainly subdues the local 
character of the scene. 

Another long oblong of perhaps greater beauty is 
the Gold-weigher’s Field of 1651 (B. 234). This is all 
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air and sun and space, the etched lines ight and open, 
with dry-point adding a kind of gleam and vibration 
to the fertile fields. It is a revelation of what a great 
artist can do, unaided by tone or color, with a scene 
that to the average eye would be tame enough. There 
is a sense, too, of the riches of the earth, the farmer’s 
pride in broad acres and growing crops, which gives 
a human touch, never absent from Rembrandt’s work. 

In contrast with this is another plate of the previous 
year—the Three Gabled Cottages (B. 217) —where 
the dry-point is freely used to give color and softness 
to the thatched roofs, checkered with the shadow of an 
old tree. But it is the gratefulness of shadow in the 
noonday, not its gloom, which is the motive of the 
etching. 

The last group of landscapes are in pure dry-point. 
It is interesting to compare one of the earlier bitten 
plates with the Road by the Canal (B. 221), delicious 
in its freshness and spontaneous effect, or the Clump 
of Trees with a Vista (B. 222). Of this last there is 
a first state with a mere indication of part of the de- 
sign; the trees, with the peep through the thicket, 
seem to have been an afterthought. 

The Wood over Palings (B. 364), the principal one 
of several unfinished studies on one plate, has velvety 
dry-point in the foliage. It is a plate that seems to 
have served for inspiration to Andrew Geddes, the 
Scotch artist who was one of the first to inaugurate 
the revival of etching in the nineteenth century and to 
realize once again—what had been so unaccountably 
forgotten since Rembrandt’s time—the possibilities 
and beauty of the dry-point method. 

And so the series comes to an end, and landscape 
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disappears from the master’s work, save as a back- 
ground to figure-compositions. One of these back- 
grounds may be noticed for its special interest. About 
1653 Rembrandt took up a copperplate already etched 
by Hercules Seghers—a Tobias and the Angel (after 
a composition of Elsheimer’s)—and transformed it 
into a Flight into Egypt. Suppressing the two fig- 
ures, which were of very large size in proportion to 
the design, he masked the traces of them by a mass of 
trees, put in his own figures on a much smaller scale, 
and by the most vigorous use of the dry-point wrought 
the whole into harmony. The treatment of shadowy 
masses of foliage reminds us how little there is of this 
element of landscape in the etchings we have been 
considering. There is nothing of that feeling for the 
majesty and mystery of leafy forest-trees which 
Claude expressed so beautifully in the Bouvier etch- 
ing, and still more in his sepia drawings. Critics have 
also remarked on other limitations of landscape inter- 
est in Rembrandt—the absence of seas and water in 
movement, the comparative absence of wind and 
weather, in his etchings. 

For all that, when we think of the other Dutch 
etchers of landscape, we realize how far he towers over 
those who professed no other subject,—over Molyn, 
Ruysdael, Everdingen, Waterloo, and Italianizers like 
Both. 

Hereules Seghers is the one who showed most va- 
riety and temperament; and his work evidently had 
a great interest for Rembrandt. He was a curious ex- 
perimenter, and though he rarely seems quite master 
of his intentions, he was the antithesis of those land- 
seape artists, so frequent, who ‘‘take out a patent,’’ 
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as has been said, for some particular corner or aspect 
of nature, and never do anything else but repeat their 
favorite theme with variations. 

With Rembrandt landscape was a kind of interlude 
and holiday from more serious design. We feel it in 
the sunny temper which pervades the majority of the 
etchings. But how far superior he is to all the rest in 
his sensitiveness to beauty! As we have seen, he is 
not greatly interested in the details of landscape form. 
We find scribbles and shapelessness in his foliage and 
plants; but his grasp of essential truths overrides all 
criticism of this kind, and always and everywhere we 
feel his intense joy in expressing light. The etchings 
of his contemporaries seem cold and hueless, without 
air or sun, beside his. 

I find it hard to express a preference among the 
series. The Three Trees stands by itself, but there are 
others which touch one with a more vivid charm. 
Turning from one to another, I find each arresting the 
eye with some particular beauty, though the set of 
oblong plates, from the Cottage and Hay-barn to the 
Gold-weigher’s Field, contain, I think, the most de- 
hght; they are those in which all Holland seems to lie 
before us, with its pastures and its many peaceful 
waters. 

The landscape of Holland, with its level distances 
and low horizon, has inexhaustible attractions for the 
painter of skies and atmosphere. To the born designer 
it is less stimulating. One of the things that most 
impress in any representative exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings is the extraordinary variety and 
freshness of his designing. The proportions of the 
plate, upright, square, or oblong; the relation of the 
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figures to the frame; the proportion of light to dark; 
the use of tone and line;—all these show a constant 
variety. Those who, when they think of Rembrandt, 
call up the image of a dark panel with light concen- 
trated on a head or group in the middle of it, find a 
series of the etchings quite subversive of their precon- 
ception. ; 

Now to an inventive designer like Rembrandt the 
resources of the Dutch landscape offered but little. 
Where he blends landscape with figure, as in the in- 
finitely pathetic Burial of Christ, or the Woman of 
Samaria, or the Christ Returning with His Parents 
from the Temple, though the human types, as always, 
are taken from the world around the artist, the land- 
scape is drawn from his imagination, or borrowed 
from others. In the St. Jerome (B. 104) the back- 
ground is no doubt taken from a Venetian drawing. 
Such methods were, indeed, inevitable, since one can- 
not go on weaving designs of human forms and land- 
scape material where the typical form of this last is 
little more than a straight line, or a series of straight 
lines, across the field of sight. 

One may wonder, perhaps with regret, why Rem- 
brandt did not for once etch a landscape of his inner 
vision, like those paintings at Cassel and at Bruns- 
wick. It may be that he felt that for such tone-effects 
etching was not the appropriate medium. Had he 
lived in a later day, he might have used mezzotint, as 
Turner did in his Liber Studiorum; and certainly 
that process should in his hands have yielded mar- 
velous results. 

But we may well be content with these landscape 
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etchings which he has left us. They express the genius 
of the Dutch country, the ‘‘virtue’’ of it, as Pater 
would have said, as no other of his countrymen has 
expressed it. The series of plates in which Legros has 
expressed the genius of the country of Northern 
France, with its poplar-bordered streams and sunny 
pastures, has something of the same native quality. 
Each of these masters seems to have seized an essence 
which no one not born of the soil, however enamoured 
of a land’s beauty, can quite possess and make his 
own. 

What is it that gives these landscapes their endur- 
ing charm, and why do we rank them so high? Many 
a later etcher has had equal skill with needle and acid; 
some have had even greater. Whistler is more deli- 
cate, perhaps, more exquisite, more unexpected in his 
eift of spacing. Yet neither Whistler nor any other 
master of etching has the secret power of Rembrandt. 
I say ‘‘secret,’’ because we cannot argue about it or 
explain it. It lay in what Rembrandt was: in the 
depth and greatness of his humanity. When we have 
wondered at the sensitive instrument of his eyesight, 
when we have exalted his magical draughtsmanship, 
when we have admired his instinctive fidelity to the 
capacity and limitations of the medium used, when we 
have recognized the profound integrity of his art, 
there is still something left over, beyond analysis, and 
that the rarest thing of all. 

How it is we cannot say, but there has passed into 
these little works an intangible presence, of which we 
cannot choose but be conscious, though it was not con- 
sciously expressed,—the spirit of one of the fullest, 
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deepest natures that ever breathed. Whatever Rem- 
brandt does, however slight, something of that spirit 
escapes him, some tinge of his experience,—of those 
thoughts, ‘‘too deep for tears,’’ which things meaner 
than the meanest flowers could stir in him. 
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LeGros. THE EDGE OF THE Woops 
Size of the original etching, 1114 x9 inches 
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ALPHONSE LEGROS 


By PAUL BURTY HAVILAND 


A HEN Alphonse Legros, on December 8, 
1911, closed his eves for his last rest, the 
BAG K@ art world mourned one of the most potent 
Oy figures of the nineteenth century. His 
work is the patient realization of a clearly poacotvad 
idea, and its appeal lies in the human quality of his 
expression. Devoid of. all claptrap cleverness of 
treatment, it did not take the public fancy by storm, 
but by its powerful quality won for him a place among 
the foremost modern etchers, while the fact that full 
recognition was slow in coming is a guarantee of the 
stability of the position he has attained. 

France, his native country, waited forty-five years 
after his first appearance at the Salon before giving 
him the recognition he deserved. Then, in 1900, M. 
Léonce Bénédite organized an exhibition of Legros’s 
work at the Luxembourg. On this occasion Legros, 
who had been forced to exile himself to England in 
order to make a living for his family, remarked 
quietly, but with a tinge of bitterness at the tardiness 
of his country’s recognition, ‘‘This is the first good 
thing France has given me.’’ 

In 1904 a comprehensive exhibition of his work was 
given at the Galerie Hessele, and the catalogue pub- 
lished on this occasion gave the total number of his 
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etchings and lithographs as six hundred and thirty- 
one. Since then his position in France has steadily 
become more firmly established. The attention of the 
art world has been much occupied with his work, and 
his name has become associated with those of Whis- 
tler, Haden, and Meryon, each representing in his own 
sphere one of the strongest influences in the revival of 
etching. 

If Legros was slow in obtaining recognition in his 
native country, he found a better reception in Eng- 
land, where he emigrated in 1863 to give a course of 
lectures at South Kensington. From 1876 to 1894 he 
held the chair of design at the Slade School, Univer- 
sity College, London, an appointment which he owed to 
the disinterested and noble action of his friend Sir 
Edward Poynter, who was then holding this professor- 
ship. 

A born teacher, Legros—himself a pupil of Lecoq 
de Boisbertrand—had great influence on those who, 
like Strang, came under his guidance, since he counted 
every pupil as a friend. Much of his success in Eng- 
land was due to the sympathy he commanded, and 
those who see in a work of art an expression of the 
artist’s personality will grow to love the man through 
his work. But only those who value the solid, durable 
qualities of the heart, the fundamentals of character, 
above mere attractiveness, will appreciate the man 
and the artist. Legros does not flirt with the public; 
he uses no tricks to attract their attention. He does 
not seek to impress you with his cleverness; he does 
not go after you; you must go to him. In his honest, 
direct way he reveals himself a lover of toiling human- 
ity, a soul of sympathy for the poor and downtrodden. 
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You love him not because he has bewitched you with 
pyrotechnies or tours de force, but because you feel in 
him the solidity and stability that can always be 
relied upon and which must be at the foundation of 
any monument that will endure through the ages to 
come. Legros does not always enlist your sympathies 
from the start, because he lacks the external accom- 
plishments of the ‘‘man of the world’’; but if you 
once discover the bigness of his heart, you will love 
him for all time, because he is one of those friends 
who ‘‘wear well.’’ 

Legros loves that which is simple and permanent. 
He loves the soil, and in humanity he loves those who 
are nearest to the soil. His sympathy is so great that 
it imbues the most material objects and gives a soul to 
sunny meadows, trees lost in the fog, valleys swept by 
storm, and the smoke rising from a burning hamlet. 

The key-notes of his work are sincerity, sympathy, 
and power. 
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LEGROS. PORTRAIT OF CARDINAL MANNING 
Size of the original etching, 2014 x 1334 inches 
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ALPHONSE LEGROS 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


Author of ‘* The Rossettis,”’ ‘‘The Art of William Blake,’ ete. 


Ss om HE art of a Frenchman trained in France, 
AS) then naturalized in England and working 
| there for the larger part of his life, tempts 
“& the observer to look for contradictory 
strains of influence. Alphonse Legros, in spite of this 
complex experience, achieved a peculiarly harmonious 
personal style. His French and English environ- 
ments were coordinated in their effect upon his art. 
All his external associations played their part in de- 
veloping the knowledge of truth implicit in his mind 
by increasing the efficiency of his mental instrument 
without changing his individuality. Such diversity 
aS appears in his work is due to divergent veins of 
tendency in his temperament, which, lke the hidden 
veins in an unworked block of marble, determine the 
form it is to assume at the hands of the sculptor. 

As a young man Legros worked with a_ scene- 
painter and decorator of theaters, a kind of drill that 
broadened his touch and acquainted him with effective 
massing in dark and light. He worked later at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and was one of the little group, 
including also Fantin-Latour, Bracquemond, and 
Whistler, who protested in the early sixties against 
the enfeebled romanticism of the period. 
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In London, whither he went in 1863, he had his 
chance to absorb something of Rossetti’s then potent 
influence, but there is no trace of the Preraphaelite 
temper in his work at that or any other time. He 
turned gradually but definitely toward the ideals of 
classicism ; and in 1867, when he was thirty years old, 
William Rossetti reports his saying that Poussin, 
Watteau, David, and Ingres were the four lights of 
the French school. There seems to have been a general 
turning toward Ingres on the part of the men in 
Legros’s circle at this moment. We find Whistler 
also, writing to his friend Fantin-Latour, mourning 
that he could not have had Ingres for a teacher, al- 
though acutely finding many of his pictures ‘‘not 
Greek at all, as they are said to be, but very viciously 
French.’’ 

Legros also was not Greek at all, though far from 
being ‘‘viciously French.’’ His love of the antique 
was a pure passion, but it did not involve complete 
understanding. The intellectual serenity of the Greek 
masters becomes in him agitated by spiritual aspira- 
tions and romantic predilections that call for energetic 
expression. He did not fully perceive the energy of 
the ancients. He saw the antique, with its healthful 
abundance of life, somewhat as the student sees it in 
drawing from a plaster cast. He saw a form that con- 
cealed instead of revealing a soul. Thus in nearly all 
his portrait work, while he maintains a certain seren- 
ity and balance deriving from his sympathy with the 
classic, he shows also a tendency to leave spaces empty 
of significance and contours inexpressive of move- 
ment; reserving for his landscapes with figures the 
deeper confession of his artistic faith. In many of his 
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LEGROS. SUNRISE 
Size of the original dry-point, 814 x 7 inches 
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portrait etchings, notwithstanding their dignity and 
integrity of intention, there is more than a hint of 
the influence of the plaster cast, that coffin of a living 
art; and we can look quite unmoved on this phase of 
his accomplishment. Only occasionally does he escape 
from his imprisoning tendency and work eagerly in 
the presence of Nature, grasping at her essential qual- 
ity in defiance of her continual swift change that 
brooks no detention. His portrait of Edwin Edwards 
is a Salient example. Through the restraint and mod- 
eration of the method an intense vitality is felt. At 
once brilliant and reticent, it defines a character with 
clear and subtle analysis. One notes as well the ad- 
mirable rendering of eyes seen through glasses. The 
portrait of Cardinal Manning, on the other hand, 
treats the eyes almost in the spirit of caricature. They 
not only are the accented dark of the face, which, of 
course, was the natural way to emphasize their insis- 
tent quality, but the whole expression rests with them ; 
the other features are speechless, and the portrait 
would be adequately characterized as that of ‘‘the 
man with the eyes.”’ 

This concentration upon one feature at the expense 
of the others, this tendeney to star one attribute of 
his subject to the disturbance of scale, leads Legros 
often away from his classic mood toward excess of 
emphasis, theatricality of arrangement, or emotional- 
ism of gesture. It is not, however, a matter for lamen- 
tation. Where his romantic quality is seen at its 
highest level of expressiveness, it lends to his work 
a warmth and significance that enrich it, on the whole, 
more than they impair its virtue of measure and 
proportion. 
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LeEGROS. PORTRAIT OF EDWIN EDWARDS 
Size of the original dry-point, 654 x 454 inches 
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His landscapes with figures are usually dramatic in 
action, and in them he is most himself, with least of 
those turnings toward great forerunners which too 
frequently interrupt the clear expression of person- 
ality in an artist profoundly respectful of the past. The 
Death of the Vagabond, a print that is the despair of 
collectors because too large for even the most generous 
solander box, displays the fervor of the artist’s imagi- 
nation doubled with fidelity to nature. Who knows 
the thrill communicated by a struggling landscape, 
battered by the elements, will recognize the quint- 
essential truth in this rendering of a ragged tree bend- 
ing before a storm that darkens the whole heavens. 
One has only to compare it with the famous Three 
Trees by Rembrandt to realize how much more poign- 
ant is the emotion with which the modern artist re- 
garded his landscape; and in the figure of the man 
stretched stark on the ground beneath these tragic 
branches we have the key to the emotion. The human 
problem controlled the artist’s mood and colored his 
outlook on the insensible natural world. His treatment 
of the figure is, however, in the highest degree tactful 
and reserved. Pathetic and suggestive of calamity, it 
gains itS impressiveness by its subordination to its 
surroundings. The great structural lines of tree and 
hill sweep across the plate uninterrupted by the frag- 
ment of human detail in the foreground. The pros- 
trate form blends unobtrusively with the warm gray 
of the turf, and the emotional rhythm of dark and 
light in the composition is independent of, yet per- 
fectly in harmony with, the sentiment of the figure. 

Other plates show the same subordination of the 
figure to the landscape, which is allowed to play the 
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of the original etching, 
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LEGROS. THE PRODIGAL SON 
Size of the original dry-point, 9 x 6 inches 
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prominent réle, although the figure is clearly the pro- 
tagonist of the emotional drama. In The Prodigal 
Son the background of tree and foliage, sharply 
defined by the contrast between the silvery lights and 
strongly accented darks, is the salient element in the 
picture; yet the crouching, pallid form of the man 
in the foreground holds the attention to the complete 
subordination of his emphasized surroundings. <A 
Shepherd Resting, a bold etching on a zinc plate, 
showing a rocky cliff surmounted by buildings, the 
shepherd lounging on the ground at its base, also is 
remarkable for the success with which the artist has 
proved the importance of his figure without permit- 
ting it to monopolize the space devoted to the compo- 
sition. Again, in the plate called The Barge: Evening 
we get this wise disposition of the human interest as 
an incident showing small against the vast world of 
inanimate nature. The little man harnessed to his 
barge and towing it close to shore is a meager figure 
in the noble evening landscape, and stiffly drawn into 
the bargain, with the uncouth synthesis of a child’s 
symbol; nevertheless, with his awkward, groping ges- 
ture and strained attitude he determines the impres- 
sion made by the whole. These are examples of the 
way in which Legros can make his point by under- 
statement when he bends his well-equipped mind to 
this end. Where he displays this power to press 
straight to his goal, making all the elements of his 
composition contribute to the central idea, he is true 
to the Gallic spirit. Order and logic control his mental 
processes, and we get the full benefit of his spiritual 
fervor. 

We learn from his biographers that he was a quick 
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worker, and in his teaching impressed upon his pupils 
the need of seizing an idea promptly and developing 
it directly without retouching. The first states of many 
of his etchings show extraordinary skill in presenting 
a theme as a whole. Regard, for example, the first 
state of Le Mouton Retrouvé, open and simple in 
treatment; the forms of man and beast casually indi- 
cated, but eloquent of the mood suitable to the subject. 
The little dog with forward pushing muzzle, the wide- 
flung gate, and the eager line tell us the whole story 
and indicate the artist’s mental attitude toward his 
subject. 

Some of the etchings that have no dramatic narra- 
tive involved in the theme are charming through the 
light spontaneity of the touch and the sense of atmo- 
sphere silvered by a morning sun. L’Abreuvoir is a 
print that gives this pleasure. The plate is well filled 
(Legros seldom emulated Whistler’s close economy of 
line); the light gleams on the white haunches of a 
horse drinking, and on a thatched roof above him; 
an old man with a scriptural dignity of type peers 
out from the pale shadow; the gray, translucent tone 
is exquisite, and full of haunting suggestions of color. 

A similar impression of outdoor air and cool, clear 
light is given by the plate entitled The Cooper; but 
here, as in other instances, we discover a disconcerting 
indifference to the importance of well-placed accents. 
Sharp points of light play all over the composition 
—on the horse’s back, on the jar standing by the well, 
on the well-curb, on the barrels, on the wheels of the 
cart; and all these points of light have approximately 
equal force. We are reminded of William Blake’s 
vivacious definition: ‘‘A point of light is a witticism. 
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Many are destructive of all art. One is an epigram 
only, and no good work can have them.’’ 

This defect almost destroys the dramatic force of 
the plate called The Burning Village. In composition 
and line the significance of the subject is fully main- 
tained. The fine upward sweep of the flames pouring 
through the roofs of the cottages; the large, expressive 
gesture of the women in flight; the great, rolling 
diagonal of the hill, are extremely impressive, but 
their effect is diminished by patches of strong light 
which create a positive disturbance in the foreground. 

In the plates which are chiefly occupied with the 
figure, the landscape forming a negligible background, 
Legros indicates his sympathy with Millet. There is 
something of Millet’s force in the figure of a woman 
driving a donkey; but the Norman poet, in his solemn 
acceptance of reality, could not so have neglected the 
lower part of the figure; the heavy peasant skirt has 
the diaphanous quality of gauze, entirely out of har- 
mony with the solidly modeled shoulders and head. 
In La Charrette brisée the woman sitting bent over 
beside the overturned cart is reminiscent of Bastien 
Lepage. The idiom is more scholarly than that of 
Millet, more delicately turned and less eloquent of 
simple fact. 

Occasionally Legros turns back to the great themes 
of the older symbolists. La Mort shows an old man 
writing. Behind him Death grins and stretches out 
a clutching hand. The little plate is heavy with the 
weight of modern thought. We miss in it the detach- 
ment and unconsciousness of fate distinguishing the 
menaced actors in the drama of life as Holbein and 
Diirer reveal it. This aged student with concentrated 
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gaze and delicately sharpened features is making the 
most of his time, well aware of what awaits him. The 
psychology is poignant. 

When we turn to the plates dedicated to pure land- 
scape, or to landscape in which the figures are of no 
especial importance, we find not so much a variety of 
nature’s moods as an intimate appreciation of their 
appeal to human sympathy. They not infrequently 
express humanity more fully than it is expressed by 
the artist’s representations of men and women. The 
latter appear as symbols of spiritual force, but the 
landscapes seem actually to embody it. The Abbey 
Farm, with its huddled buildings and sweep of rain 
and hollow of open sky surrounded by gathering 
clouds, its light falling on the shuddering leafage of 
a clump of trees, its quiet foreground lying in a lumi- 
nous half-tone, is an admirable example of a simpli- 
fying vision. The movement of the light across the 
canvas is entirely felicitous. Here at least are no 
‘witty’? high lights. The mass of shadow is kept 
integral and imposing, the passage through half-tone 
to light is logical and skilfully achieved, the decora- 
tive arrangement is free from artificiality. 

The Storm, a dry-point of unusual depth and bril- 
lianey, is an even more successful blending of nature 
and subjective feeling. The rains descend from a black 
cloud on a still pool into whose suave waters push 
httle capes of tufted land. A portion of the shore 
lies bathed in light beyond the rain. The special 
beauty of the plate lies in the refinement of observa- 
tion by which the depth of the absorbing sky and the 
surface of the reflecting water, very close in tone 
value, are discriminated and clearly revealed. 
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Throughout patient study of nature has fortified the 
technical equipment of the artist, and has produced 
a complete mastery of the desired effect. Every 
element of the scene is rightly observed as it looked 
at one moment. Sky and cloud, rain and pool and 
shivering foliage, combine in a simple impression. The 
light, the time of day, the condition of the atmosphere, 
are recorded accurately in all parts of the composition. 
We have only to observe landscape work as it issues 
from the studio of the average well-intentioned artist 
who has not the intellectual force to hold in mind, as 
he works, the exact relations among the various parts 
of a shifting scene, to realize how rarely this inner 
unity is achieved. 

In such plates as The Tower of the Pigeons, austere 
in line, with long, serene horizontals, clearly defined 
light and shade, and a classic purity of atmosphere, 
we see the Legros who, recalling the antique, worked 
in sympathy with it and not in imitation of it. The 
sobriety and measure of his art in this type of land- 
scape; the clean, delicate stroke of his tool; the com- 
posure of his mood, reflect the side of his talent least 
assailed by the stress of individual emotion, yet least 
free from imitative tendency. 

Between these extremes of romantic and classic in- 
spiration lie many experiments and also many com- 
plete little works that say no more and no less of the 
man who made them than any sincere handicraft says 
of the craftsman. There are careful little transcrip- 
tions of sunny meadow and bits of forest worked out 
with sensitive appreciation of the charms of natural 
objects, but in a desultory manner that fails to convey 
any animating thought. Like other prolific workers, 
Legros assumed from time to time a pedestrian gait, 
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and even shuffled now and then, in his march of prog- 
ress. The remarkable fact is that he so often stepped 
with spirit over the well-trodden paths, and gave so 
amply the impression of a fresh, new intelligence in 
contact with the mysterious old world. 

His art is that of a thoroughly educated mind, im- 
bued with ideas and informed with strong feeling. 
He was by nature an experimentalist, trying many 
forms of expression, but in each form we find a vital 
spark of interest in humanity, and in the unhuman 
world in its relation to humanity. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALOYS SENEFELDER (1771-1834) 


Drawn from life by F. Hanfstaengl in 1834 
Size of the or 


ginal lithograph, 10 x 8154, inches 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


By JOSEPH PENNELL, N.A. 
President of the Senefelder Club for the Advancement of Artistic 
Lithography, London; joint author, with E. R. Pennell, of 


*‘ Lithography and Lithographers,’ and of the author- 
ized ‘* Life of James McNeill Whistler”’ 


LITHOGRAPH is a print from a stone or 
a metal plate. But it is far more than this. 
In etching or engraving the incised or 
raised lines of the engraved design are filled 
in or covered over with printer’s ink and the print is 
pressed or lifted off; in lithography the design in ink, 
on the fiat surface of stone or plate, is transferred 
from it to paper and is an original autographic draw- 
ing, solely the work of the artist who made it. It is 
not only a print, but the multiplication of the original. 
It is the only genuine form of multiplying autographic 
art, and this transferring from stone to paper, called 
printing, may be done repeatedly, as the print from 
an etching is repeated. But in etching the artist never 
sees his design till it is printed. In lithography it 
grows in his hands exactly as it will print and he sees 
it all the while. 

The art of lithography was invented by Aloys Sene- 
felder about one hundred and fifteen years ago; and, 
save a few details, he discovered all that is known 
about it, and every method that is practised to-day. 

A drawing is made either with lithographic chalk, a 
greasy, soapy crayon or pencil, or with ink, upon a 
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slab of Solenhofen stone—a very uniformly grained 
stone, easily polished, to which the greasy chalk or ink 
adheres—on a zine or aluminium plate, or upon a 
sheet of paper. Ordinary drawing-paper will an- 
swer, but it is preferable to have it coated with a 
preparation of gum, size, or plaster of Paris, which 
takes the chalk better than uncoated paper and al- 
lows the design made on it to be transferred to the 
stone with more certainty. Senefelder advocated the 
use of paper for artists, saying in his ‘‘Treatise on 
Lithography’’ it was probably the most important 
part of his discovery. The drawing, then, is either 
made by the artist on a slab of stone—smooth for 
pen-work, grained by grinding with sand to give 
it a tooth for chalk—or upon paper—in the latter 
ease, to-day, the method most generally practised by 
artists in Europe, including the revivers of lthog- 
raphy, Fantin-Latour and Whistler. The paper with 
the drawing on it is slightly dampened, laid face down 
upon the lithographic stone, and passed through the 
press—the fat and grease is extracted from the draw- 
ing by the stone and the design is seen upon it when 
the paper is removed from the stone, while if the artist 
and printer know how, the original drawing, from 
which the grease has been squeezed and absorbed (for 
the stone absorbs the ink and repels the water) by 
passing through the press, remains on the paper—the 
greasy drawing adheres to the stone. This must be 
seen to be believed. Not only this but sufficient grease 
remains in the design on the paper to repeat the pro- 
cess of transferring to another stone. 

To my knowledge, this was first done by Charles 
Goulding of London. I have shown the method to Mr. 
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John Gregor of Messrs. Ketterlinus of Philadelphia, 
and he has done it perfectly, though it was unknown 
in the United States. Whistler, unfortunately, never 
heard of it—or, rather, never practised it. 

The drawing is now upon the stone, and it is washed 
over with weak solutions of acid, simply to fix it—not 
to etch it into relief or intaglio. The surface of the 
stone remains perfectly flat. It is then rolled up with 
ink, the stone being first washed with distilled water. 
The inky drawing only absorbs more ink; the clean 
wet stone refuses it. After more washing, gumming, 
ete., all of which processes are capable of being more 
or less done away with, the drawing is again washed, 
ink again rolled over it, a sheet of paper placed on it 
and run through the press, and the original drawing 
comes off the stone on to the paper, but the design still 
remains on the stone, which again only requires to be 
damped with a sponge, rolled up with more ink, which 
again only adheres to the drawing on the stone, and 
another sheet of paper placed on it and run through 
the press, and another original is made. The only re- 
semblance to the printing of etchings is that ltho- 
graphs are very sensitive. Some will yield a large num- 
ber of proofs, like a bitten plate; others very few, like a 
dry-point. Only instead of getting weaker, the litho- 
graph gets stronger, clogs up, and finally prints solid 
black. Just before that happens, sometimes, the most 
wonderful proofs appear. Of course the stone can be 
tinkered at, corrected, redrawn, but the early good 
proofs are rarely equaled, any more than in any other 
form of engraving. 

Tt has been said by critics and experts that a draw- 
ing on paper is not so full and rich as a drawing on 
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stone. Artists know that this is false. And no expert 
is able to tell the difference—to tell whether the draw- 
ing was made on paper or stone. The drawing may 
be carried, to-day, as far on the paper as on the stone, 
and the artist-lithographer, when using paper, tries 
to carry out his design on the paper so completely 
that he will not have to touch the stone after his de- 
sign is transferred to it; for the grain of the paper 
and the grain of the stone are always different, and 
if the artist commences to work at his drawing trans- 
ferred to stone—on the stone—he may have to go all 
over it, as the two sorts of grain on the stone and 
paper ‘‘swear at’’ each other. Whistler frequently, 
for this reason, worked a few hours on the paper, and 
days on the stone to which his design had been trans- 
ferred, in order to cover up this difference of grain 
and to make the transfer complete; for a very few 
years ago transferring was a far more uncertain 
method than it is to-day. The paper now is vastly 
improved, printers understand it better, and the re- 
sults are sure. 

Besides chalk and ink, drawings may be made with 
stump rags, wash, mezzotinted or etched, done in color 
or tint. There is no limit to lithography—the only 
limit is the number of experiments that have been 
made. 

From the time of Senefelder, at any rate from the 
time of Charlet in France, Lane in England, Hanf- 
staengl in Germany, little experimenting has been 
done, and lithography has fallen more and more into 
the hands of the professional lithographers, artists, 
and printers. These men—some of them absolute mas- 
ters of their trade—here and in Europe made it into a 
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A View oF ANTWERP 


SAMUEL PROUT. 
Size of the original lithograph, 1614 x 1114 inches 
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trade; and no one but themselves and their appren- 
tices was allowed to practise it, though until fifty 
years ago it was as much an art craft as etching, but 
for nearly thirty years after it was asleep as an art. 
But André Marty in France, and Thomas Way in 
England, again induced artists to take it up, notably 
Fantin and Whistler, about 1880. 

Many of the best modern artists are trained lithog- 
raphers, men who started their career in lithographic 
offices, and made a living as ‘‘litho-artists,’’ drawing 
circus posters and cigar labels and candy-box covers 
as well as making chromolithographs of pictures. 
Menzel in Germany, and Twachtmann in the United 
States, are notable, but these men got out of the 
drudgery as soon as possible, and Menzel is one of 
the few well-known artists who returned to lithog- 
raphy for the love of it in later life. But Marty and 
Way both wished artists, when they had made their 
drawings on stone, to allow them to be printed. This 
seemed very fine till the printing began, and the ar- 
tists found it ‘‘wrapt in mystery.’’ The drawing on 
paper or stone, taken from them, was returned again 
a proof, but how that proof was obtained was none of 
their affair; and later, too, a bill came. And usually 
the pleasure of making the drawing, and the excel- 
lence of the proofs, were all that resulted, as no 
collectors, scarcely, would look at lithographs. All 
but the few artists who cared for it, and could afford 
it, or could get credit, dropped lithography. Expense 
and mystery and trade-unionism again stifled it, but 
within the last few years certain artists, notably in 
England, have either set up presses of their own, or 
forced their way into printing-offices, and Jearned 
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that there are no secrets in lithography; that it re- 
quires only practice to transfer, etch, and print; that 
everything is in the text-books. And finally, the 
County Council of London has established technical 
schools of lithography, and many artists have attended 
these and learned from practical lithographers. who 
teach in these schools all there is to learn, which, as in 
the case of practical copperplate printing, is mighty 
little, though it, too, is surrounded with a wall of 
seriousness only equaled by the lithographic tower of 
mystery. Practice is the only secret in both cases. 

Another cause for the advancement of artistic 
lithography was the introduction, or rather the sub- 
stitution, of zine and aluminium plates for stone. 
These can be handled by an artist and do not neces- 
sitate a staff of trained athletes to manage to lft and 
to carry. For work out of doors, weight is the unsur- 
mountable objection to stone. Stone is simpler and 
more direct, and surer to draw on—that is, there is 
less chance of accident. It is impossible, however, to 
carry about a stone weighing three or four hundred 
pounds. 

Artistically there is no difference in the results 
whatever between paper and stone. But artists have 
found that in their hands the graining of the stone 
and the preparation of the paper are artistic matters 
which never entered into the mind of the professional 
lithographer to consider. That the artist may draw 
on the stone in hundreds of ways, the lithographer 
knows nothing about. That the talk about dirty fin- 
gers, dampness, spots, smears, is twaddle and tommy- 
rot. That accidents, as in etching, if made use of 
intelligently, contribute to the confusion of the profes- 
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IN-LaTouR. ALBERICH AND THE RHINE-MAIDENS 
(The first scene of ‘‘Rheingold’’) 
ze of the original lithograph, 2014 x 1314 inches 
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sional, but the joy of the artist. These have found 
that the etching of a lithograph is as much a work of 
art, and as difficult, as the biting of a copperplate, yet 
lithographers do it with their eyes—certainly their 
brains—shut. The professional lithographer, as a 
rule, knows nothing about the art of etching, and can’t 
be taught; he usually has his method—the shop 
method—and by that he stands or falls,—and the 
artist does, too, if he depends on the professional. 
These artists now practising lithography have dis- 
cerned that half the things the professional lithog- 
rapher does, should not be done, and never were done 
in the early days of the art, probably. 

And finally, that the printing of a lithograph may 
be as artistic as the printing of an etching. This to 
the professional lithographer is a crime, to the artist a 
delight. To the professional printer the prints must 
look just like the artist’s drawing, and all be alike. 
The fact that the artist sees the glimmer of new grace 
in his work as he prints—the germ of an idea as he 
goes on—a new scheme of color as he experiments—is 
to be suppressed, and the professional lithographer 
suppresses it; he has been trained to believe litho- 
graphs ought to be as like as two peas. 

The artist has collapsed under expense—mystery — 
and this artless lithographic ideal. The few who for- 
got these lithographic canons, the trade-unions tried 
to stifle and drive from the practice of the art. 

But in a very short time these artists will be show- 
ing lithographs which depend as much on the etching 
and printing as a copperplate. And to-day even, 
lithographs are in existence which rank with the 
finest etchings. What of Whistler’s? Yet, alas! he 
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FANTIN-LATOUR. PRELUDE TO LOHENGRIN 
Size of the original lithograph, 1914 x 1354 inches 
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knew but little save of drawing—nothing of etching 
and printing his lithographs. Had he known what we 
who have tried to follow him know, there would have 
been twice as many lithographs by him; he would 
have made ten times as many experiments, and had a 
hundred times less difficulty. Mystery and expense 
drove him from lithography. 

Lithography is an art absolutely on the same high 
summit as etching, and just as few people will ever 
be great lithographers as great etchers—fewer— 
because it is not so easy and so cheap to dabble in and 
play with. When lithography again comes to its own 
the professional lithographer will have no part in it— 
no more than the professional printer has in etching. 

Lithography is going again to be appreciated, and 
appreciated by collectors, as it never has been. ~The 
signs are all about us—the artists are among us. 

Etching owes much of its fascination to its uncer- 
tainty ; for the great etcher, though he knows what he 
wants to do, does not know what he has done till he 
sees the proof he has pulled with his own hands come 
off the press—and then frequently it is not at all what 
he wants or what he meant it to be. No one who ecan- 
not and does not print his own proofs is a true etcher— 
a true artist. The great lithographer sees his drawing 
on paper, or on stone, or on metal, ‘“‘finished from the 
beginning,’’ just as he will see it in the proof, the 
multiplied original; and he can make any changes for 
improvement at any time that he likes. If there is— 
and I admit there is—a charm in the uncertainty of 
etching, there is an equal charm in the absolute cer- 
tainty of lithography. Of course the artist must be a 
master of the craft—its master and its servant. To 
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the amateur, the collector, there should be, and there 
will be, in the near future, an equal delight in both 
the oldest and the newest of the graphic arts. 


PRACTICAL 


Ir the artist proposes to lithograph a subject which he 
can draw in his own studio, he should make the draw- 
ing on stone—always on a grained stone, unless for 
pen-work. If he proposes to work out of doors, he 
must usually work on paper, as the stone of any size 
is far too heavy to carry about; though he may use 
zinc or aluminium plates—they are excellent, but their 
color is unsympathetic. If the drawing is made on 
stone or metal, it will print reversed, if made on pa- 
per correctly. The Scotch transfer-paper made by 
Cornelessen, 22 Great Queen Street, London, is far the 
best, and there are many grades of it. There are end- 
less makes of lithographic chalk. If working with a 
professional printer, it is best to ask him the sort he 
likes. At the present time Korn’s chalks, Centre 
Street, New York, are excellent and in very general 
use in England and America. Those made in the 
form of Blaisdell pencils I use altogether, and so get 
rid of the clumsy crayon-holder. Whistler simply 
held a bit of chalk in his fingers. In hot or damp coun- 
tries this could not be done. The ink is simply chalk 
ground with distilled water like dry water-colors or 
India ink, and put on the pen with a brush, in the 
stupid old fashion, by the professional litho-artist. 
There is no reason why it should not be sold in bottles 
like liquid India ink. Washes—of ink, litho-tint— 
may be made by washing the ink, thinned more or less, 
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on to paper or stone—the ink dries much lighter 
than it looks when washed on the stone. It is very 
tricky stuff and requires much practice, or happy acci- 
dents and much scraping. 

I always draw with a soft chalk out of doors, for 
masses, using the side of it; and for delicate passages 
use copal—the hardest.. All ‘decent transfer-paper 
may have lights or corrections made on it, and much 
modeling done with a pocket knife—the best instru- 
ment; but the artist should restrain himself till the 
drawing is finished, as frequently the scraped parts 
print—not a little lighter, as they look, but quite 
white, the preparation being removed. And the 
scraped parts cannot be drawn over on the paper; but 
as soon as the drawing is transferred to stone, before 
it is etched or rolled up, it can be scraped or-drawn 
on without trouble, and all imperfections removed or 
effects added. 

It is as well to have drawings put on the stone—or 
etched, if on the stone—as soon as possible; but draw- 
ings I made in Panama, in dampness and heat, were 
carried six thousand miles and transferred perfectly, 
to every one’s amazement, including my own, in Phila- 
delphia, after some months’ delay. 

The artist, if he remembers the few details I have 
mentioned, and can find a responsive intelligent 
printer, should draw on paper or stone, trying only to 
get a decent drawing. There is nothing special in the 
technique of drawing to bother about, provided he can 
draw—most artists cannot. He should draw with the 
lithographic chalk as he does with pencil or charcoal. 
If he wishes to become a good lithographer, he must 
study the whole art, science, and chemistry of it, set 
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A view from an upper room in the } 
looking toward the Surrey side of the river 
Size of the original lithotint, 1014 x 754 inches 


PENNELL. THE CAMPANILE, VENICE 
Size of the original lithograph, 19% x 1714 inches 
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ADOLPH VON MENZEL. SANS SOUCI 
Size of the original lithograph, 934 x 7 inches 
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up his own press, and do the work himself as etchers 
do. It is the only way to excellence—and worth while. 
There is no use going to a lithographic printing-office 
unless one understands lithography and can “‘boss the 
job’’ and the printer. Even a printer in one’s own 
studio is a difficult proposition, but almost indispen- 
sable for the heavy, dirty work. But good men will 
often come overtime, and mutual benefit may result. 
In England laziness—another name for unionism—is 
rampant. But at present the trade-union and the 
stupid commercial lithographer—the Americans are 
the worst—do everything to prevent the practice of 
lithography by artists; and collectors and dealers have 
done little to encourage it.1_ But it has a great future, 
for it is a living, vital art. There are three large firms 
who do encourage artists: Lemercier’s, Paris; Way’s, 
London; Ketterlinus’, Philadelphia. 

My experiences with my Panama pictures may 
show what may be expected by the would-be lithog- 
rapher. The United States Government, to my sur- 
prise, had no lithographic press in the Canal Zone, 
and I did not see a sign of one on the entire Isthmus. 
In San Francisco I found no one—could hear of no 
one—who knew anything about artistic lithography, 
but many were willing to make experiments with my 
work. In the city of New York, in one—the American 
Company—I was asked how many hundred thousand 
million dozen gross of reams of goods I wanted. When 

1 Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. in New York, and Messrs. © 
P. and D. Colnaghi and Obach in London, are proving to collec- 
tors and amateurs that lithography is a living art, by encour- 
aging and showing the work of living artists who practise lith- 
ography. I have no doubt it will soon take its place again 
among the graphic arts. 
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I explained I should be contented with a few dozen 
proofs, I was n’t even shown the door. 

The second experience began with a letter. I asked 
if there was not some one I could find in New York 
who really worked at lithographic printing for him- 
self. I was told, No. I could do one of three things: 
buy a press and do the work myself—most excellent 
advice; take the drawings to England—which I did 
not want to; or join the trade-union. I chose the last. 
The union hesitated. I would have to be elected, 
and it would cost thirty dollars to join. I said if the 
union could manage the election, I would try to raise 
the thirty dollars. After the usual delay of this 
hustling country, I received notice that I was not 
elected or eligible. Maybe I was blackballed. I only 
know that I lost an amusing experience—and the 
union a member, and one who would have given them 
the time of their lives or broken trade-unionism. I 
came over to Philadelphia. I was first refused by one 
firm, absolutely, permission to work, or even see the 
work being done; and then, by another—the Ketter- 
linus Lithographic Manufacturing Company—received 
and treated with the greatest courtesy and considera- 
tion and intelligence, as well as being allowed to work 
in the printing-office, with the result that at the hands 
of Mr. Gregor, their chief prover, I got a large number 
of excellent proofs, and they got some ideas which may 
be of some service to them. I wish most strongly to 
recommend this firm; the manager of the Art Depart- 
ment, Mr. Leinroth; and the chief prover, Mr. Gregor, 
and his assistants. Mr. Gregor is the best printer, the 
broadest-minded, most enthusiastic lithographer, I 
ever worked with. His work is his delight, and it is a 
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PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH PENNELL 
From the lithograph by Whistler 
Size of the original lithograph, 614 x 514 inches 
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pleasure to work with such a master craftsman; and 
when you find such men you find the most serious and 
enthusiastic craftsmen in the world. The trouble is, 
you usually meet the business man, and the business 
man usually has no time to bother with artists. 
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